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Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


Dr. John Clarence Lee, formerly presi- 
dent of St. Lawrence University and pastor 
emeritus of the Independent Christian 
Church of Gloucester, spoke at the Boston 
Ministers’ Meeting on Monday, Oct. 5, 
on ‘“‘Around the World in Nineteen 
Months.” 

Rev. Ulysses S. Milburn, D. D., pres- 
ident of the association, presided, and 
Rev. Otto S. Raspe read the minutes. 
Devotional services were conducted by 
Rev. Charles P. Hall. Dr. George E. 
Huntley reported, as chairman of the 
program committee, that there will be no 
meetings on Oct. 12, 19 or 26, and that 
meetings will be resumed on Noy. 2 with 
an address by Rev. Louis C. Cornish, 
D. D., president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 

Dr. Lee spoke in part as follows: ‘“When 
we sang the hymn, ‘America the Beauti- 
ful,’ just now, I thought of the remark of 
an Australian gentleman on a ship cross- 
ing the Pacific. He said: ‘Why do you 
leave your own country? You have 
everything there: great cities, wonderful 
scenery, interesting people. My reply 
was that, while I felt great sympathy for 
his remark, I had an insatiable curiosity 
to see the world. 

“Let me say to you that some kind 
friends made it possible financially for 
Mrs. Lee and me to have the trip. Be- 
sides, we had a motive: Some six years 
ago one of our daughters married a British 
gentleman who settled in Tasmania, and 
we wanted to visit them and to see our 
grandchild. We left on Dec. 1, 1929, and 
returned on May 5, 1981, taking nineteen 
months for the journey. 

“Our trip across the United States to 
Vancouver, and our visits in California 
en route, were delightful. We sailed on a 
steamer of the Canadian-Australasian 
Line, and found most interesting folks on 
board. We had a day at Honolulu, where 
we were entertained by friends of our 
Gloucester friends. Honolulu is one of 
the most beautiful things to be seen on a 
worldtour. We had a glorious time there. 
Then we stopped at the Fiji Islands for 
three weeks, where the climate is pretty 
warm but endurable.”’ 

Dr. Lee then described the charm of the 
Islands, the interesting customs of the 
natives, their reception at the court of 
one of the native kings, and in a most 
entertaining way went into the history of 
some of the cannibal customs of other 
days. 

Of New Zealand he spoke as follows: 
“New Zealand is a great dairy country 
and they ship great quantities of butter 
and cheese to England and other countries. 
We were interested in the people of Auck- 
land and other cities, but were especially 
attracted by the volcanic area, the origin 
of hot springs and mud baths and lovely 
lakes which were supplied by boiling 


streams. We saw natives cooking in 
boiling springs, and this seemed to us a 
simplification of life to the greatest extent 
conceivable—no coal man, no furnace to 
tend, no ashes to take up. 

“Next we visited Australia and Tas- 
mania. In Australia they have a hundred 
million sheep. In our country we have 
only half that many. Australia, however, 
is suffering from the world-wide depres- 
sion. She raises enormous quantities of 
wheat and Indian corn, and finds it hard 
to market these grains in competition with 
us. The country has mines of coal, iron, 
gold, silver and other metals and min- 
erals. 

“We spent eight months in Tasmania, 
motoring all over theisland. It is a lovely 
spot. There are many mountains of 
three or four thousand feet in height and 
some that reach a height of ten thousand 
feet. There are beautiful lakes and 
streams and forests of gum trees. There 
are forty or fifty species of eucalyptus 
and there is a wonderfully beautiful species 
of acacia, and forests of tree ferns under 
which it is enchanting to walk. In Aus- 
tralia, we ate kangaroo and opossum 
and other strange foods. In Tasmania 
we were struck by the fact that men of 


the highest intellectual ability lived 
there.” 
From Tasmania, Dr. and Mrs. Lee 


sailed to the Dutch East Indies, and had 
delightful experiences in Celebes and 
Bali. In Java they had the pleasure of 
coming into intimate contact with many 
of the Dutch officials. They then went 
on to Singapore, where they saw the pal- 
ace of the Sultan of Johore. In Rangoon 
they made a special study of the Baptist 
Mission. They stayed in India three 
months. 

Among many other interesting things 
which Dr. Lee described was an open air 
meeting addressed by Gandhi. Their 
return was by Arabia, the Red Sea, the 
Mediterranean, Marseilles, Paris and Lon- 
don. 

It was a most interesting and profitable 
meeting for the men. 

Such Universalist ministers of Boston 
and vicinity as are not attending the Buf- 
falo Convention on Monday, Oct. 19, will 
attend the union meeting held at the 
Church of the New Jerusalem under the 
auspices of the Greater Boston Federa- 
tion of Churches. The meeting will begin 
at 10.45. 

The Federation has secured as the 
speaker Dr. Stanley Ross Fisher, who has 
just returned from a year’s study of Amer- 
ican Educational and Religious Institu- 
tions in the Orient as a member of the 
Fact-Finding Commission sent out by the 
Rockefeller Foundation Institute of Social 
and Religious Research. It is said that 
he has a vital and very important mes- 
sage, 
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Creative Worship 


WIGHT BRADLEY of Newton Center, Mass., 

has written an interesting and valuable book* 

of seventy-three pages on worship. It is a 

direct, straightforward discussion of ja subject which 

is to the front in every denomination. Profiting by 

criticism of his last book, Mr. Bradley uses the Eng- 

lish language as it exists and not as he thinks it ought 
to be. And he knows how to use it. 

This book is the mouthpiece of a group. Among 
the Congregationalists there is a Seminar on Worship. 
For three years this Seminar has been at work. Last 
year the Seminar appointed Gaius Glenn Atkins, 
Albert B. Coe, Wm. H. Spence and Dwight Bradley 
as a committee to write out the conclusions that they 
had reached. The committee met and appointed 
Bradley to do the work, and this book is the result. 
It is not a composite work, nor is it a tedious report. 
It is a live book by a live man who has had the help 
of some able men. It reflects credit on all of them 
and on the church. 

Recently Dr. Gilroy in the Congregationalist 
asked some pertinent questions about worship which 
doubtless have been in many minds. ‘‘What ad- 
jectives would one use in describing the average church 
service of to-day? Would they not be in the realm of 
such words as nice, fine, rich, beautiful, etc.? How 
seldom would one find himself reaching for such words 
as strong, robust, tremendous, irresistible, impas- 
sioned! Is not this a judgment on the church’s 
failure even in its seeming success?” 

What questions are coming up when we discuss 
such matters in our own churches? 

How shall we handle a phrase which does not 
mean exactly what it says? How shall we get rid of 
false theology? How shall we make the service 
beautiful? 

Generally when one man says he wants a more 
beautiful service, another man pops up to point out 
the danger of formalism and lip service. 

In this book of Bradley’s we get down deeper. 
He recognizes frankly the standpoint of the man who 
says that the use of old forms leads to intellectual 
mistiness, or of the man who says that the preachers 


*“Creative Worship,” by Dwight Bradley. Published by 
the Commission on Evangelism and Devotional Life of the Na- 
tional Council of Congregational Churches, 287 Fourth Ave., 
New York. Cloth 50 cents. Paper 25 cents. 


coneerned about new chancels often care nothing 
about social problems, or the ones taken up with the 
enrichment of services neglect pastoral work. He 
says emphatically: “If the challenge of leadership in 
worship seems to talk down the challenge of prophetic 
preaching, pastoral service, practical effort or in- 
tellectual robustness, then the emphasis upon worship 
should be discouraged.”” To him of course there is 
no conflict. True worship is the power back of every 
other activity of the church. 

Speaking of the drift so evident to-day toward 
“architectural harmony” and “liturgical rhythm,” 
he says he is one of those who distrust it. ‘We look 
around us at the terrific social evils,” he says, “we 
encounter the needs of desperately disillusioned men 
and women, we realize the intellectual confusion of 
our time, we run up against the pressing demands for a 
solution of knotty practical problems, and we say, 
‘How is it possible or excusable in the face of all these 
things to putter about and dawdle over those petty 
little matters of merely self-indulgent esthetic taste?” 

As great as is his distrust of formal worship or of 
substitutes for worship is his conviction of the im- 
portance of true worship, where men who feel awe or 
reverence in the presence of a great reality feel the 
need of expressing that awe or reverence together. 

Worship is the one great misunderstanding of 
our age. Even in our own churches, it is looked upon 
too often as ‘‘a public meeting in the interest of re- 
ligion.”” In fact worship is “the outstanding oppor- 
tunity set before a modern minister.” ‘The fore- 
most challenge of our day,” says Bradley, “is the 
challenge to leadership in worship.” 

His little book is designed to help us meet the 
challenge. The titles of the chapters tell us what to 
expect: “The History and Future of Worship,” “The 
Aim of Worship,” “The Preparation for Worship,” 
“Training for Worship,” “The Elements of Wor- 
ship,”’ ‘The Forms of Worship,” “The Environment 
of Worship,” “The Atmosphere of Worship,” “The 
Minister Himself.” 

If men have no belief in a great reality back of 
the universe and in it, if its revelation of itself in 
truth, beauty and goodness, excites no feeling of awe 
or reverence, then we might as well shut up shop so 
far as doing anything about worship. We can hold 
our public meetings Sundays at eleven, with “pre- 
liminaries’”’ and a book talk or other lecture, but 
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there will be.only incidental or accidental worship. 
But the world is full of people who are literally starv- 
ing to death for the bread which Jesus broke. The 
offices of psychiatrists are filled with folk seeking a sense 
of unity in their lives. In worship there are enormous 
possibilities of integration that is giving meaning 
and hope and oneness to lives confused or torn by 
conflict. 

As preliminary to worship this little book deals 
with the necessity of religious faith. It considers 
not only the problem of helping people by means of 
worship, but the deeper problems of preparation 
for worship, so that the mighty forces which it is 
possible to invoke in worship may be set free. Before 
expression there must come aspiration. Without it 
worship is turned over to the formalists, the play 
actors, the ritualists. 

We are wondering how some of the recent grad- 
uates of our schools and other schools will react to 
this book, and what their teachers will think of it. 

Usually they seem very concerned to keep men 
from thinking too meanly of themselves, and so they 
often refer to worship as groveling. Bradley in his 
chapter on “The Elements of Worship” makes a clear 
distinction between true humility born of a realistic 
understanding of one’s limitations, and abjectness 
which comes from perverted pride. ‘The humble 
man,” he says, “is wholesome. The abject man is 
pathological.” 

We are sure that some folks whom we know will 
toss the book to one side because of Bradley’s concep- 
tion of God. The nature of God belongs to theology 
and this lies outside the province of the little book. 
But he says that in many cases the trouble with the 
worship comes from “faulty and inadequate conceptions 
of God.”’ In our opinion in this sentence he strikes 
the nail on the head. We should never witness what 
he calls the ‘“‘pathetic atrocities committed Sunday 
after Sunday in the name of religion and under the 
title of worship” if the people organizing the worship 
had a more adequate idea of God. 

We commend this book. If our people interested 
in worship do not like it, we suggest that they either 
write a better one or write us and tell us how to aid 
in the recovery of worship. 

* * 


THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH REFORMS 


O the surprise of everybody, themselves included, 
the liberals in the General Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church won a decided 

victory in their efforts to liberalize the laws of the 
church on marriage and divorce. In substance the 
new law says that ‘“‘any person whose former marriage 
has been annulled or dissolved by a civil court and 
pronounced null by the bishop, may be married by a 
minister as if he had never previously been married.” 

The original recommendation of the commission 

was that ministers might remarry in all cases where 
the divorced could satisfy a church court that the 
proposed marriage would serve the best interests of 
the parties marrying and of society. The law as 
framed provides that remarriage may occur if the 
applicant can satisfy the bishop or church court that 
the first marriage ought never to have taken place. 


Examination of the complete text of the law on 
the “Solemnization of Marriage” shows that Epis- 
copalians have a high and noble sense of responsibility 
in the matter. The clergy question candidates and 
they instruct before marriage,and they endeavor to 
hold people together, where practicable, after marriage. 
No marriage ceremony can take place in haste or 
without notice. 

Under the present law, where divorce has taken 
place only the innocent person in a divorce for adul- 
tery may be remarried. Doubtless this section of the 
law will some day be liberalized also. Whom love or 
goodness or God has not joined together, all men 
should try to put asunder. 

* 


* 


BAILLIE AT KING’S CHAPEL 


ROF. JOHN BAILLIE, to whom repeated ref- 
erence has been made in both editorial and 
book review columns of the Leader during the 

past two years, has accepted the invitation of the 
rector and wardens of King’s Chapel, Boston, to 
preach at the Sunday morning service a number of 
times during the coming winter. This arrangement 
illustrates the catholicity of the church and of the 
minister who has been invited to come. 

Here is a Presbyterian teacher in a historic Uni- 
tarian pulpit. Why not? King’s Chapel always. 
has been truly liberal, willing to hear any man with 
a real message. Baillie is a great scholar who is a 
deeply devout man. 

* * 
EVEN THE QUAKERS 


T does us good to find the Friends taking themselves. 
to task for lack of faith and zeal. Since the war 
everybody else has been praising the Friends. 

In these columns we have often voiced our admiration 
for them. Modest, unostentatious, constantly apply- 
ing their religion, constantly seeking Divine help 
that they may have something to apply, it has seemed 
to us that the Friends come near being our best Chris- 
tians. But in the Friend for “fifth day eighth month” 
we are given the other side. It does not weaken our 
faith in the Friends, however. Wilbur K. Thomas, 
one of their leaders, writes under the heading, ‘“To 
Whom Shall We Go?” He quotes a letter from a 
group of Russians stranded in the Balkans as follows: 


“But we alone will not be able to finish the work 
begun. 

“To whom can we turn for help in an age when ma- 
terialism overshadows all, and even faith in the Savior 
begins to weaken? 

“We have heard that your society, following the 
Gospel of Christ, comes to the aid of the needy, what- 

ever their national or religious differences. We believe 
that you Quakers, trembling in the ecstasy of union 
with Jesus Christ, will hear sooner than any one else 
an appeal in his name. 

“And we, a small group of Russians exiled here in 
Greece, are turning to you as brothers.” 

The appeal (wrote Mr. Thomas) stirred me deeply, 
because they were hungry, because they were heroically 
taking care of their old, and because of their faith in 
the Quakers. I saw them as simple-minded peasant 
people standing beforea beautiful altar: impressed byits 
beauty and richness and awed by the belief that they 
were in the presence of a mysterious and wonder-work- 
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ing power. I stood beside them as one who knew that 
the altar was made out of wood and metal and cloth: 
that it was no more sacred than any other aggrega- 
tion of similar materials, and that there was no wonder- 
working power residing on the altar. I realized all at 
once, also, that there was a veil hanging between them 
and me, which kept them from seeing my own lack of 
power, poverty, inconsistency, inability (or unwilling- 
ness) to walk in his steps. 

Then I saw some one go up to the altar, the object 
that personified for them the Society of Friends, and begin 
to tear away the covering and veneer and glittering dec- 
orations with which an admiring public had covered it. 
Gradually it was uncovered, and they saw that it was 
made out of the same materials that had gone into the 
making of all the other church organizations. Here and 
there was a different angle, a strengthened joint, a 
peculiar twist, but it was of the earth, earthy. The 
little isolated group that represented life was very busy 
here and there honestly making money, building homes, 
buying new automobiles, getting ready to go out into 
society, stopping once in a while to assume a peculiar at- 
titude which they called worship, while at the same time 
they reverently collected a very meager part of their 
possessions to give away to those who they thought 
were in need. 


That, we may be inclined to say, is unfair to the 
Friends. But when we stop to think of it, is there 
any body of Christians in the world to-day of whom 
the same things might not be truly said? All live in 
a society where luxury and bitter poverty, as Mr. 
Thomas said, exist side by side. All Christian bodies 
are divided and to a greater or less degree sectarian. 
All have some kind of race or national prejudice. 

Tempted though he may have been to write harsh 
words, Wilbur K. Thomas set an example for all of 
us in his closing sentence: “The desire that surges 
through my heart, however, is expressed in my prayer, 
‘Lord, how can I make good? Heavenly Father, 
open my eyes lest I, being blind, lead these seeking 


souls with me into the ditch.’ ”’ 
* * 


A DEFENDER CRITICISED AND 
DEFENDED 


N submitting a manuscript a valued correspond- 
ent goes after the Rev. C. E. Nash, D. D., in the 
following language: 

IT fear that this manuscript would not be ap- 
proved by Dr. C. Ellwood Nash. It makes no pretense 
of following the wise ways of the tabloids. Which 
brings me to Dr. Nash’s letter in the last issue. It con- 
tains the worst of all his suggestions. I am tempted to 
write to him and to ask him if he ever saw a book, and 
to tell him that such things are published and read, 
and to tell him that they contain thousands of words. 
Also that many magazines publish articles containing 
thousands of words; and finally, that in the issue of 
August 15 he had published a letter of 792 words, over 
one column of eight point type used so that he might 
publicly tell the editor that the said editor was not, in 
his opinion, a very good editor because he did not fol- 
low all of C. E. N.’s sage counsel. What in (deleted by 
censor) is the matter with that man? 


Now while we instinctively accept as true all 
that endorses our position or gives us praise, we feel 
that we must here publicly side with our critic against 
our defender. Most people, present company of 


A CRITIC 


course excepted, use too many words in making their 
points. The worst thing about the editorial business 
is that the men and women of few words often refuse 
to write, and the people of many words feel that they 
must write everything they know at one time. The 
diffuse are eloquent while the concise are dumb. 

On the other hand, once in a while we get such 
concentrated thought in an article that nobody will 
read it. Most of us, however, need the injunction to 
boil down what we have to say. 

Highty years ago Thoreau set down in his journal 
some thoughts on this subject: 


It is the fault of some excellent writers—De 
Quincey’s first impressions on seeing London suggest it 
to me—that they express themselves with too great ful- 
ness and detail. . . . Their sentences are not concen- 
trated and nutty. Sentences which suggest far more 
than they say, which have an atmosphere about them, 
which do not merely report an old but make a new 
impression; sentences which suggest as many things 
and are as durable asa Roman aqueduct—to frame these, 
that is the art of writing. Sentences which are ex- 
pensive, towards which so many volumes, so much life, 
went, which lie like boulders on the page, up and down 
or across .... If De Quincey had suggested each of 
his pages in a sentence and passed on, it would have 
been far more excellent writing. 


Our critic is right in his criticism of the diffuse. 
Our defender is right in his insistence that great 
themes can not be handled in a few paragraphs. We 
are right on general principles, and so we invite all to 
sharpen up their pens and liven up our paper. 

* x 


IN A NUTSHELL 


When some of the bishops of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church at Denver pleaded to have the new 
marriage laws go over for further study, and other 
bishops charged that the reforms were being hastily 
considered and railroaded, up rose Bishop McDowell 
to say, “Every Convention since 1808, with two 
exceptions, has side-tracked marriage revision in the 
ways the objecting bishops are employing.” 


A British writer challenges the church to capture 
the imaginations of young men and women as the 
Bolsheviks have captured them in Russia, and the 
Fascists in Italy, and “use them for what is socially 
and politically good.” Can we be as competent as 
the people we repudiate? 


We say that everybody has a creed. Our creed 
is what we believe to be true. But if we define creed 
as Felix Adler does, ‘‘a view of the universe and of life 
supposed to be absolutely true for all time,” few 
liberals have a creed. Before we debate let us define. 


Just how much truth is there in the charge that 
religion has been used as an opiate? Ninety-nine 
per cent of the religion that we have observed has 
stimulated effort to make this a better world. 


_A few words from Dr. Osler, his biographer tells 
us, changed other men’s whole lives. Every insti- 
tution that he touched he modernized “‘in his thorough 
and disarming way.” 
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Golden Hours 


Maude Lyon Cary 


i@ INCE we arrived in San Francisco last April, 
B NSS] we have spent much of our time on the road, 
driving first through “sunkist’’ California, 
from town to town, church to church, friend 
to friend, then from coast to coast, five thousand 
miles, through the wild beauty, fantastic rock forma- 
tions and gorgeous coloring of the desert, such geo- 
logic wonders as the Grand Canyon, Petrified Forest, 
Painted Desert, and Carlsbad Caverns, through the 
lush green beauty of the spring in the South, the 
romantic, storied beauty of the Shenandoah Valley, 
with its blue hills, its red brick, white columned man- 
sions, through Washington, the mecca of American 
hearts, enshrining too for Universalists the perfection 
of symbolic loveliness, in outline of wood and stone, 
in coloring of gorgeous glass, of our Memorial Church, 
through the dear, remembered beauty of Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, and New York, and the fine 
finished beauty of New England, perhaps most beauti- 
ful of all. Since we reached Boston, we have added 
another eleven thousand miles to our roads of remem- 
brance, and to us, away seven years from the lure of 
the road, they seem a string of golden hours with 
radiant sunshine glorifying sapphire sky, emerald 
foliage, shade-flecked road, and golden hours with 
silver rain against gray sky, or melancholy wistful- 
ness of somber days; but always golden hours in the 
out-of-doors, and in reunion with friends and loved 
ones. 

These recent golden hours remind me of golden 
hours in Japan, glorifying remembrance, inviting re- 
turn. One such golden hour stands out in memory, 
so glorious, so radiant, so rich in its wonder, its unique- 
ness, that it must always be to me a pinnacle cf ex- 
perience. 

On July 6, two years ago, my son Harry and I 
climbed Mount Fuji, the beautiful sacred mountain 
of Japan, between twelve and thirteen thousand feet 
in height, and exquisite in symmetry. For guide we 
had a romantic little Japanese who looked like a 
pirate, but who was a “very parfait, gentle knight’ 
in his kindness and consideration. 

Early in the morning we left home by train, 
completing the journey by taxi and arriving at the 
first station, at the foot, a little after noon. Stopping 
there for lunch, at about one o’clock we started our 
pilgrimage up the mountain. 

At first we climbed gayly and bravely along the 
winding way through the woods that cover the lower 
slopes. Sunlight, sifted through dancing leaves, 
flecked the broad road and warmed our hearts; the 
damp freshness of forest earth delighted our nostrils, 
and “forth from far recesses fern-scents flowed,’’ while 
bird songs in the branches thrilled us with rapture, 
and struck the joyous keynote of it all. Even there 
the climb was difficult, and our guide urged us on 
when we stopped for tea and rest at the various sta- 
tions along the way. At last, slanting sunrays through 
the trees marked the waning of the day, and with a 
new spurt of courage we attained the sixth station, 
where we emerged from the forest into the open, with 


scrub-oaks, pines and cedar bushes scattered sparsely 
here and there among the boulders. 

Up and up and back and forth we toiled across 
the bare face of the mountain, through scoria, the 
crumbled lava of ancient eruptions, over stones and 
granite rocks, stopping often to rest and grow ac- 
customed to the altitude, and to look back and down, 
down, upon the marvelous view. Way up above the 
world we were, and down, incredibly far beneath us, 
clung a girdle of clouds, almost obliterating the forest, 
but shifting to reveal from time to time a glint of two 
of the five lakes that encircle the mountain’s base. 
Out of the fringe of forest protruding from the cloud 
wound a procession of white ants with a sound like 
the tinkling of a far-away stream. Slowly they drew 
nearer, and we knew them for what they were, a band 
of white-robed pilgrims, wide, inverted butter-bowls 
of hats upon their heads, tall staffs in their right hands, 
jingling bells in their left. Patiently, grimly, on they 
toiled, accumulating credit for their karma. Some- 
times, as we rested, students passed, proudly greeting 
us in English. One young man spared breath to 
pant, ‘I-am-tired-of-climbing.”’ 

Alone at last, at sunset, we paused and rested 
long, drinking deep of the glory of God’s handiwork. 
The heavens above, with wisps of cloud, were all 
aglow with rose, and far, far below, the clouds, great 
masses of golden billows, hid the world from view, 
and filled us with a sense of isolation from the little 
cares of life and the little works of men that made 
us one with the universe, lost in eternity, time for- 
got. 

As the glowing grandeur faded from sky and 
cloud, we took again our weary way, up and up, and 
back and forth, through gathering darkness and misty 
rain that began to make the path dangerous with 
slippery rocks, as the climb grew steeper. It was cold, 
too, cold as a winter night, that 6th of July. At last, 
almost frozen and utterly exhausted, we stumbled 
into the smoky hut that was the seventh station, 
and after a hasty, unsavory supper, stretched out on 
the floor for a sleepless night, as the rain beat upon 
the hut, and the wind almost tore it loose from its 
perch upon the mountainside. 

Up at four, we were early on the way, climbing 
through mist and drizzle to breakfast and rest at the 
eighth station, then on, up and up, till noon found us 
engulfed in thick cloud, and drenched with rain. 
After a rest and some hot tea, down we trudged to 
the eighth station again, cheated of the glorious, an- 
ticipated view from the summit, but with memory 
cherishing the beauty of the evening before and exult- 
ing in the conquest of the Sacred Mountain of 
Japan. 

From the eighth station we descended by a dif- 
ferent, steeper trail, straight down the side, slipping 
and sliding with the scoria, a foot or two at every step. 
The sky cleared as we went, and we had some won- 
derful views; but it was a long, weary way again to 
twilight in the forest, and a contentedly tired walk 
among the trees to the first station. There we changed 
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our sodden shoes and stockings for dry cnes, hired a 
basha, or springless open Japanese cart, and drove 
through pelting rain again, to Subashiri, a village 
where we took a taxi to the town of Gotemba, where, 
after a much needed supper, we caught a train for 
home. 

It was a marvelous experience, a golden hour 
indeed, and one that revealed to me, as imagination 
alone had never done, what must have been the 
Master’s golden hour upon Mount Hermon! But 
not all of Jesus’ golden hours were spent upon the 
mountain, and so has it been with us. Most of our 
golden hours, like his, have been in the valley of 
service. 

That was a golden hour in the little old barrack, 
way back in the beginning, when our Japanese Uni- 
versalists welcomed us most cordially, and Miss Hath- 
away whispered to me: “I am so glad. They like 
you. They don’t always like foreigners, but I’m 
quite sure they like you.” My heart began to sing 
at once, for I liked them in reality, as I had long liked 
them in anticipation, most sincerely. 

That was a golden hour indeed when my Teruko 
San came running to me one Sunday morning, outside 
the door of our little “upper chamber” in Reinanzaka 
Church, and cried: “O Mother Cary, my mother has 
consented, and I may be baptized.” 

For five years, Teruko San had been struggling 
for that permission, but because, many years ago, a 
cousin had committed suicide because of a wrong she 
had suffered at the hands of a foreign Christian (so- 
called), her mother, bitterly hating all Christians, 
had persistently refused. 

Teruko San was one of the four original pupils in 
that English Bible class of mine in the independent 
Japanese Reinanzaka Congregational Church, a class, 
small at first, but always earnest, loving and loyal, 
and soon quite large enough for comfort. After a 
few months with me there, Teruko told me of her 
eager desire to be baptized, and of her mother’s refusal. 
We had some quiet little talks together, and we 
prayed. Wedostill pray in Japan, and find hope and 
strength and fulfilment in this contact with our Father. 
Teruko San took her mother to our home and we re- 
turned their call, and, at last, after a brave, resolute 
presentation of her case to her mother that Saturday 
night, had come this happy change. 

That you may know what kind of Christian my 
Teruko San really is, let me quote the condensed, 
statistical autobiography she wrote at my request, 
for my memory book, shortly before we sailed: 


Miss Teru C. Nakamura. 

A “daughter” of Mrs. M. L. Cary. 

(Grown up in her Bible class, Tokyo.) 

Aged 25 years, 10 months old. 

Head of Y. W. C. A. of Reinanzaka Congregational 
Church, Tokyo. 

Leader of Girl Guilds in above church. Steward in 
same church. 

Chairwoman of Executive Committees of all Y. M. 
and Y. W. C. A.’s of all Congregational churches in 
Tokyo and Yokohama. 

Teacher of Sunday school of above church. 

Clerk in Ford Motor Company of Japan Ltd. 

Organizer of First Girl Reserve Club in Japan (Y. W. 
C. A., Tokyo). 


President of a Business Girls’ Club at Y. W. C. A., 
Tokyo, for ten years. 

First woman climber of Mt. Fuji in winter time. 

First woman climber of Nokogiriyama, Yobikodake and 
Eboshidake, Shizuoka-ken. 

First May Queen in Japan, 


All these acts of service and accomplishment she 
admitted; but she said nothing of having supported 
her mother and younger brother for years, of having 
put the younger brother through college and turned 
him out an architect, of having supported her elder 
brother and his family when they were in need, of 
having bought property and built her mother a two- 
family house, so that she might have shelter and living 
for life, or of having contributed to the support of 
her father, who had deserted them in her childhood, 
but who appealed to her for help for himself and five 
children by another wife. Every letter I receive 
from my Teruko San is a golden hour to me. 

With her was baptized Takeishi Miki, another 
one of that original four. He gave me a golden hour 
summer before last. While we were at Lake Nojiri, 
I received a letter from him telling me that he was 
suffering bitterly because, as he expressed it, his dear 
friend had betrayed him financially. Not satisfied 
with sending him sympathy alone, I wrote him that, 
though such experiences caused by cruel selfishness 
sometimes came to us from those whom we loved 
best, and who owed us most, it depended upon our- 
selves whether we let them ruin our lives by making 
us bitter, resentful, and full of hatred, or whether we 
made them stepping-stones to more Christlike charac- 
ter, by keeping sweet and loving, and by forgiving 
those who had injured us. 

His answer, after several days, gave me that 
golden hour. He wrote that he had struggled and 
prayed, and that now he could truly forgive and 
love his friend again. 

Many golden hours have I had with and because 
of that class. About twenty of them have been bap- 
tized. Some of the others were already Christians. 
All of them have been better, finer, truer, braver, 
more loving, more ready to serve, because of the 
Christ spirit there manifest in our “upper chamber” 
in that friendly church upon the hill. 

Many golden hours have I had on Tuesday eve- 
nings, when, tired from seven or eight hours of English 
teaching, I have opened the door of our sun-parlor 
and passed, with my last pupil of the day, into our 
cheery living-room, where the boys of our mid-week 
meeting, already gathered about Dr. Cary at the 
piano, would be singing the English hymns they love 
so well. After our service of worship on Tuesday 
evenings, we sit around the open fire when it is cold, 
in a larger circle at other times. Dr. Cary then leads 
them in discussion, or, more often, I tell them a story, 
and Ikeda San (my pupil) and Katto San (a teacher 
in Dr. Cary’s Middle School, a most faithful member 
of this group), take turns in translating for the sake 
of the younger boys. After that we have tea and 
cookies, much tea and almost countless cookies, and 
then games; and the games and the cookies and the 
social life and feeling of “home,” and the ‘‘Dad’’and 
“Mother” that come so spontaneously from their 
hearts and lips, help them spiritually, I am sure, 2s 
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much as the more serious parts of the evening, which 
ends, as it begins, with worship—as much, too, as 
the Sunday afternoon meetings with their religious 
study, tea, and out-door games. They are so starved, 
so many of these students, for clean, relaxing, re- 
freshing, friendly, social life and contacts, that these 
must be golden hours indeed for them, as they ought 
to be, too, for you who make them possible. As for 
us—why, just writing about it all makes me homesick 
for our boys and girls in Japan. 

Many golden hours have I had, too, with my girls 
of the Sunrise Guild. Nearly fifty altogether, now, 
have belonged to this group, which our Julia started 
the first year we were in Japan. Girls come and go 
each year, some being graduated and becoming occu- 
pied with teaching or home affairs, while new girls 
take their places. Our membership averages about 
fourteen. None of those who join and share in the 
guild activities can fail to carry into life something of 
the spirit of Clara Barton and of Christ himself. 

We were a little anxious at first, Julia and I, 
because we understood why the girls came. They 
wanted the jolly social times together and with her; 
they wanted the practise in English; they wanted the 
lessons in American dressmaking that I gave them, 
and hints about American cooking, too. Of course, 
we were glad to give them these things, but we wanted 
to give them more. We wanted them to learn the 
spirit of service, the true guild ideal. Julia was even 
» then wise and resourceful, and soon she had them 
visiting hospitals, carrying flowers and putting on 
programs for the patients, and before long they began 
to understand. 

When Julia came to America to college, I took 
charge of the guild. We reorganized as the “Sunrise 
Guild,” and affiliated with the national Clara Barton 
Guild. We started correspondence with American 
guild girls, most of them Providence members. With 
the help of the older girls who had learned to serve, 
it was easy to teach the new ones when they joined. 
Now while I am on “furlough,” they are carrying on 
by themselves. They think, spontaneously and lov- 
ingly, of ways to spread sunshine and cheer sick folks 
and little children. They watch for people who are 
ill, reporting such cases at the meetings. Then they 
send card-showers, or fruit, or eggs, or fill sunshine 
boxes with pretty and amusing gifts and send them. 
They sent a bag to the Philippines and fifty yen to 
famine sufferers in China. They make beautiful 
scrap-books and wall pictures exquisitely mounted, 
and take them with flowers and candy to hospitals, 
especially to the Garden Home for tubercular girls; 
and there they go from ward to ward, singing hymns 
and other songs in Japanese and English. At Christ- 
mas time they carry to the hundred and twenty wee 
boys and girls of the Salvation Army Day Nursery 
gifts that they have earned by holding bazaars or 
dramatic entertainments. They give the childrena 
Christmas program, too. They help most efficiently 
with the mammoth Christmas parties we have in the 
mission house, one for the neighborhood children and 
one for the young people. A letter from Noriko 
Umeda, a graduate and business woman now, but 
still president emeritus of the guild, tells me that they 
are carrying on as usual in my absence. 


These are but a scattered few of our golden hours 
in Japan, and there is no space for more. I can not 
now tell you of the individual young people who meet 
us at school or college, or as private pupils, who come 
to us at first for English only, then gradually learn that 
we have something in our lives that they want, too, 
and, reaching after it vaguely at first, soon ask ques- 
tions and join Bible classes, or just study with us at 
English lesson time, and finally become Christians 
and live the Christianity they have learned. These 
make our hearts happy and our lives bright with 
golden hours. 

One golden hour that I shall never forget was our 
farewell meeting in our Akasaka Church, the old 
Central Church in its new home. At that time we 
learned from the wonderful letter composed by the 
trustees and read aloud, as well as from the speeches 
of the various members of both Tokyo Dojin churches, 
not only that they loved us and wanted us to return, 
but that they understood and gladly accepted the 
policy our Mission Council has been trying to es- 
tablish, that of working definitely toward the accom- | 
plishment of a self-governing, self-supporting, self- 
propagating Universalist Church in Japan. 

From the Akasaka Church, I have this message 
for you, as nearly as I can remember Mr. Ike’s words: 
“Please tell the people of America that we wish they 
would stop thinking of us as a mission station that 
they will have to support forever, but think of us asa 
sister parish, one of the Tokyo parishes. We are 
still weak and still need your help, but we are trying 
hard to help ourselves more and more each year, so 
that some day the money that you send us now will 
be entirely released for new work in other places in 
Japan.” 

Your golden hours and ours, in Japan and in 
America—a few upon the mountain, but many, many, 
day by day, in the Valley of Joyous Service. 


* * * 


EXTRACTS FROM A PERSONAL LETTER 


Don’t you love :Boston—its quaint old wandering narrow 
streets, its dim gloom and age, and its snugness (not to say smug- 
ness)? I did, and I was there only four days. I love New York 
too; but that took time, and the love had to come through hatred; 
its vast splendor hits you between the eyes. But Boston—I ar- 
rived there and departed in the rain—was what I imagined a 
little London ought to be; in spite of various modern things, 
coming there was like stepping back into another century. . . . 
I was surprised and delighted to discover that much of Boston’s 
reputation for a widely diffused culture was deserved. In Los 
Angeles I had asked a “‘soda slinger” what I ought tosee. “Aw, 
y ought to go over t’ Hollywood and take a look at Sid Grauman’s 
new Chinese Theater, I suppose; an’ say, have y’ ever been over 
to Santa Monica? Gee, that’sswell . . . .”” To the same query, 
his confrere in the Hub replied, ‘“‘Well, I presume (if your time is 
limited—of course the answer to such a question depends upon 
the duration of one’s stay) that you really ought to see the Sar- 
gent murals at the Public Library; and, by the way, when there 
don’t miss the Abbeys.” My mouth slowly fell open until I 
nearly forgot to eat my icecream! ... . I think, however, I like 
the Bostonians better at home than abroad. At home they say, 
as it were: ‘Here is our incomparable city, I will let it speak to 
you for itself.” But abroad! Often it’s Boston, Boston, until | 
you can’t rest. I have actually heard of a young diplomat (from - 
Harvard) having to be recalled because he insisted on boring 
Japanese counts and princesses with unwanted eulogies of his 
immortal town! 
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The Treasure at the Door 
FG Hoggarth 


PSHE gold of life is not usually far to seek. Not 
a few have wasted years looking for it in 
remote and unfamiliar places, while all the 
time it lay close at hand. Richard Jef- 


eros the nature writer, wasted no end of time, writ- - 


ing to no purpose. One after another he produced 
tales, stories, novels, taking infinite pains with them, 
but all in vain. Year after year went by, but no 
successcame. He tried to bea novelist, writing about 
things he imagined and wicked noblemen he had 
never seen. Fortunately his faith in himself kept 
him from despair. Yet years of effort might have 
been saved had some one only rightly directed his 
energies. For while he vainly tried to open closed 
doors, there was a wide open door inviting his entrance. 
In the end he found it, and stepped through it into 
the fields and woods and hedgerows. There he found 
his treasure. All the time it had been there, though 
somehow his eyes were closed. Only after repeated 
failure in other places did he turn there and discover 
the wealth he could share with others. 

Once his eyes were opened, he never tired of 
telling of the wealth of wonder to be found in a small 
district near at hand. ‘There have been few things I 
have read of or studied, which in some manner or 
other I have not seen illustrated in this country while 
out in the fields.” 

His district was not in any way specially favored 
above others. Yet a few places recur constantly. 
Coate Farm, for instance, on the Wiltshire Downs, 
the place where his boyhood was spent, is seldom out 
of mind. . Through life the place remained with him, 


every field, hill, tree and even every patch of wild 


thyme, clear and distinct. The larks, the finches, 
the sheep bells of the downs, are heard every- 
where. 

For him there were no such oaks or streams as 
those at Coate. As the sun shone and the water 
rippled and sang, it seemed to him that he could feel 
the rippling and the singing and the sparkling back 
through the centuries. 

Those who knew the place were somewhat amazed. 
There were only a few squalid cottages with thatched 
roofs, and, beyond the hedge, fields with a great pond 
and bare hills beyond. It seemed difficult to under- 
stand how any one could write about it all as Jefferies 
had done. ‘No one else,” he says, ‘“‘seems to have 
seen the sparkle on the brook, or heard the music, or 
to have felt back through the centuries, and when I 
try to describe these things they look at me with 
stolid incredulity.” Jefferies had the poet’s eye 
which those around him lacked. It was in that eye 
that this Coate Farm existed. He had caught the 
sparkle on the brook, and that made the differ- 
ence. 

Joel Chandler Harris similarly found the treasure 
at his door. As a young journalist we are told he was 
gravitating towards New York. It is doubtful if the 
special vein which finally yielded him so rich a return 
would ever have been worked if he had lost himself 
n the wilderness of New York journalism. He was 


very sensitive and needed the atmosphere of friendly 
sympathy. The cold impersonality of a great city, it. 
has been suggested, would have deterred him. 

Before that happened, however, he had found his 
field, and had got the consent of a friendly editor to 
treat of things with which he was familiar—a big step 
towards success. A magazine article on Negro folk 
lore gave him his cue. In response to the editor of the 
Constitution’s request for a column of anecdotes and 
sketches of Negro character, he began the “Songs 
and Sayings’ of Uncle Remus. No one was more 
surprised with his success than he was. 

“All I did,” he says, “was to write out and put 
into print the stories I had heard all my life’—the 
myths and legends of the plantation, that he had 
absorbed from his youth up. 

That was where Harris found his treasure and 
won his fame. Concerning those stories, Roosevelt 
said a fine thing. He liked books, he said, to 
have literary worth, but he did not care for them 
greatly unless they had something else also; unless 
one feels moved by something high and fine, so that 
one feels braver and gentler, and more sensitive sym- 
pathy for suffering, because of having read them. 
“Uncle Remus,” he added, “eave all this to me.” 

Barrie’s most memorable discovery was that: 
there was literature in his native village, Kirriemuir. 
He had imagined that his quarry would be in London. 
He had moved there, with much advice from his 
mother, who told him “to walk in the middle of the 
street, never to venture forth after sunset and always 
to lock up everything.” There in the mecca of 
journalism he expected to find his material. Then 
almost by accident he discovered that his finest ma~ 
terial lay in that little community of Auld Lichts, with 
their simple austerity, their Quaker-like absence of 
hymns and organs. He tells how this thought, that. 
there was something quaint about his native place, 
came to him suddenly, as unlooked for as a telegram. 
“Tt seems odd,”’ he says, “‘and yet I am not the first 
nor the fiftieth who has left Thrums at sunrise to seek 
the life work that was all the time awaiting him at 
home.” 

That was the field he began to explore, and he 
proved to have that greatest of all endowments, 
sympathy—which has been called the keynote of true 
genius. 

Thrums was a poor Forfarshire village, with its 
group of rude weavers, its company of half forgotten 
sectaries—forgotten almost in Scotland. Yet with 
what sympathy and charity, with what quick dis- 
cernment and pathos, did Barrie tell of its folk and 
their lives, and what a wealth of human interest he 
found there to share with the world! 

Many artists, poets, musicians, have similarly 
discovered treasure at their door. Francois Millet, 
the great artist of French peasant life, went from his 
native village to study art in Paris. The place seemed 
to stifle him. If ever he thought of copying the 
fashionable artists of the day, it proved a false track. 
His true material he found back in his old home fields. 
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It had not to be far fetched. It was there at the door 
of his boyhood’s home. There was the origin of such 
a picture as “The Angelus,” with its two peasants in 
their sabots and their rough garb at worship at even- 
tide. 

There was a time when John Greenleaf Whittier 
imagined that the things out of which poetry came 
‘were somewhere far off in a world of life lying beyond 
the edge of his own skylines. Then he made the 
‘momentous discovery that they were to be found 
along the paths and among the people he knew. To 
his astonishment, he saw that the common things of 
life were full of poetry. One has only to look at his 
poems, his “Songs of Labor,” for instance, to see how 
true that is. 

A writer under the name of R. H. Brown once told 
a curious story of a botanist who had specialized in 
the study of a particular genus of plants. He knew 
all there was to be known about it, and in his herbari- 
um had a specimen of every known plant belonging to 


it. The collection had involved many journeys and 
much expenditure. The story concerned the com- 
pletion of his collection. For years it lacked a speci- 
men of a rare species that was supposed to grow only 
in Syria. Twice he journeyed to the Holy Land to 
seek it in its haunts; he also commissioned collectors 
to search for it. Yet their quest wasin vain. He had 
almost lost hope, when one day as he walked along a 
railway embankment at home he saw the very plant 
so long and laboriously sought, growing by the rail- 
way side. Probably its seed had come with some bale 
of Eastern merchandise. It may indeed have been 
growing there during the years when he was seeking 
it in far off places. The treasure was found where he 
least expected it, where he never thought of looking 
for it. Perhaps, as he said, if he had not been so sure 
it was not to be found near at hand, he might have 
discovered it long before. 

That sort of procession does sometimes lead us to 
miss the wonder at our doors. 


Universalism’s Denominational Start 
Don C. Seitz 


in the interest of correct information as against 
tradition. I recently wrote for the Christian 
- es Leader an account of a Connecticut pioneer 
who thought out universal salvation by himself, but 
could earry it no further. We date our denomina- 
tional progress from John Murray’s arrival at Good 
Luck, in New Jersey, in 1770, but the liberal faith 
did not originate with him in England. That credit 
belongs to James Relly, his teacher, and Relly’s 
views were brought to Gloucester, on Cape Ann, in 
Massachusetts, by some unnamed Englishman before 
Murray’s coming. He made them known to a select 
group who found them convincing and thereafter 
held to them. 

Relly came to his Universalist conclusions through 
an effort to establish a firm foundation for the Or- 
thodox stand that all mankind was doomed by Adam’s 
fall, but had a hope of salvation from the placing of 
the entire burden of human error upon the shoulders 
of Christ, so taking the guilt from sinners, who thus 
alone had a chance to be saved from the eternal fires. 
His logical mind had to find some basis of justice for 
such a theory. He could see nothing equitable in the 
wholesale transfer of sin from one person to another. 
It seemed to him that if divine justice should prevail 
it might better have forgiven the sinner outright in- 
stead of transferring his transgression. His reflec- 
tions were set down in a book called “Union,” that 
‘was the first exposition of what became Universalism. 
Summarized, he held there ‘must be a perfect con- 
sistency with eternal justice, in the arrangement.” 
This consistency he construed to be in such a thorough 
union of Christ with the human race as made their 
acts his and his theirs. He could see no room for 
fictional relationship with Christ, or for that matter 
with Adam, and went deeply into the texts for his 
proof. 

Murray took Relly’s points in hand and evolved 
in part the Universalism we know. When he reached 


America, he was not long without hearers, but did not 
accumulate a following very rapidly. The famous 
George Whitefield had bred a deal of theological 
restlessness, and Murray went over much of the 
territory where he had spoken, speaking in the best 
towns of the coastal country for four years. He is 
described as “‘a short, stout man, but very active, with 
broad and strongly marked features, a little upturned, 
of a resolute cast, sometimes shaded with melancholy, 
but usually alive with sprightliness and humor.” 
Moreover, he had a quick mind and could catch and 
hurl back with interest the queries presented by his 
hearers. There was about him that magnetism 
that gives some men unusual power over their au- 
diences, possessing as he did the gift of popular elo- 
quence. He was in demand from Maryland to New 
Hampshire. Philadelphia, New York, Norwich, New 
London, Providence, Boston, Newburyport and Ports- 
mouth made him welcome, as well as many minor 
towns. Even the Congregational clergy treated him 
with respect. 

There would appear to be no sound reason for 
objection to the preaching of universal salvation, 
while for the greater part he stuck to Relly’s reason- 
ings. It was some time before his true purpose, 
that of upsetting the power of fear to make men good, 
got through the minds of the Orthodox. When it 
did, they felt the man had duped them with his 
modified gospel, and a general alarm was spread 
throughout New England that here was a dangerous 
expounder of a dangerous doctrine. The public assault 
made on him by the Rev. Mr. Croswell of Boston, 
late in 1774, brought him to the notice of Relly’s 
followers in Gloucester, and they forthwith invited 
Murray to visit them. This he did on November 8, 
1774, to be greatly surprised at finding Relly’s “Union” 
had preceded him. He preached along the lines he 
had hitherto pursued, and after a short stay departed, 
soon to return, and he appears to have spoken in the 
Congregational pulpit. As he was further heard, the 
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deacons discovered his heresies and denunciation 
ensued, together with the closing of their pulpit 
against him. The result was a quarrel that divided 
the church and that long endured. Shut out of the 
church, he spoke to his few supporters at private 
houses. The outbreak of the Revolution brought 
him appointment as an army chaplain. He had 
won the friendship and admiration of General James 
Varnum and the more famous General Nathanael 
Greene, who were responsible for his selection. The 
Orthodox chaplains endeavored to prevent his being 
commissioned, but George Washington confirmed it. 

He was still without a clerical associate, but 
sundry pulpits were open to him. One was the Epis- 
copal church in Portsmouth, another that of the 
same cult in Norwich, a New York Congregational 
and an Episcopal house in Philadelphia. So he could 
still preach and be heard. Standing alone, he more 
and more developed his belief in universal salvation, 
until, late in 1777 or early 1778, Adams Streeter, a Bap- 
tist preacher, abandoned the damp doctrines of that 
robust denomination and accepted Murray’s beliefs, 
to become the first indigenous teacher of the enlight- 
ened faith. He hailed from Cumberland, Rhode 
Island. Caleb Rich, another Baptist, of Warwick, 
Massachusetts, had broken away and become in- 
dependent several years before. He had never met 
Murray, but had collected a congregation on Univer- 
salist lines. He bred three societies—that at Warwick, 
another at Richmond in New Hampshire, and the 
third at Jaffrey, in the same state. These were all 
without any relationship with Murray, and can 
really be called the beginnings of organized Uni- 
versalism. 

Yet his teachings were on the pattern set forth 
by James Relly, as were those of Adams Streeter. 
Rich’s efforts found permanency in Universalism at 
Oxford, Massachusetts, where he preached for eight 
months, organizing a society that yet exists. Even 
here the doctrine as we now know it was clouded in 
Rellyism, and it was left to a Dr. Davis, who came 
from Somers, Connecticut, to give it undefiled Uni- 
versalism. He, it appears, did not get it from Mur- 
ray, but from a dissenting Congregationalist, the 
Rev. Isaac Foster of West Stafford, Connecticut, 
father of a Universalist line. Murray’s friends es- 
tablished a congregation of “Christian Independents” 
at Gloucester in 1779, and the next year built them- 
selves a church. Adams Streeter took on the group 
at Oxford. He was active in the ministry until his 
death in 1786. Most of the time he was a sort of 
circuit rider, going about to places where Murray 
had founded little congregations. 

Things now began to shape up. Dr. Tyler, the 
Episcopal minister in Norwich, who had been hospit- 
able to Murray, joined him, and, though keeping 
peace with the Episcopacy, preached what amounted 
to free salvation. Next, Portsmouth formed a 
society in 1784 and bought a church that had been 
built by the sect called Sandemanians. Noah Parker, 
a member of the body, took on the pastoral duties. 
This was followed by other ordinations. The Rev. 
Zephaniah Lathe of Grafton, Massachusetts, a Cal- 
vinistic Baptist, went to the other extreme and adopted 
Universalism. Thomas Barns, another of the fierce 


creed, of Jaffrey, New Hampshire, converted by Caleb 
Rich, took to uplifting towns in lower Vermont. A 
Moravian minister named Wright, who had listened 
to Murray, went into the field, and about the same 
time Shippie Townsend, a Boston merchant, began 
to talk as a lay preacher. This made six, but a sev- 
enth should have been mentioned earlier; this was 
Klhanan Winchester, a Baptist clergyman of Phila- 
delphia, who had changed orders in 1781. He was 
self-convinced against eternal punishment, and by a 
slow process developed a scheme of salvation that 
followed scripture through Christ’s sacrifice to ul- 
timate salvation. He worked out a theory of an 
intermediate state, something akin to the Catholic 
period in purgatory. It was very elaborate, and not at 
all like Relly’s plan of salvation, which rejected inter- 
mediary schemes. So far as Murray was concerned, 
he welcomed the convert, much as they differed, writ- 
ing him a kindly letter, and at last meeting him in 1783 
or 1784. Winchester was then preaching repentance 
and regeneration as the means of salvation to which 
he adhered. Murray, of course, could not accept 
“purgatorial satisfaction.” He was almost discour- 
aged by the failure of his noble precepts to meet with 
whole-hearted acceptance, writing an English cor- 
respondent in 1787: “I do not know now a single 
preacher in this country, if I except Mr. Tyler of 
Connecticut, who is with me in sentiment respecting 
gospel truth, although there are many private Chris- 
tians who are happy in the belief of those glad tidings 
which the angels delighted to proclaim. There are, 
as I informed you in my last, who preach another 
gospel; who assure us that all mankind will finally, 
through their own doings and sufferings, enter into 
life, forasmuch as God willeth that all men should be 
saved, and come unto the knowledge of truth. Of this 
number is Mr. Winchester, who is now in England.” 

Winchester, in truth, was getting the greater 
number of converts. He wrote extensively and was 
widely read. His code of punishments had an appeal 
to those who were slipping away from Orthodoxy. 
It was Hosea Ballou in 1800 who gave to Universalism 
as we now know it an unentangled form. Still, it 
had assumed a denominational shape at Oxford, Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1785, when its forces assembled their 
first convention, at which Winchester acted as mod- 
erator. Murray and Rich were also present. There 
were nine lay delegates. Thomas Barns of Vermont 
and Winchester’s half-brother Moses had become 
clergymen. Besides the places named, societies had 
been formed in Boston and various New England 
communities or neighborhoods. The next convention 
of record was held in 1798. By 1801 there was a 
ministerial body of twenty-two, including elders. 
By 1805 the Convention had three branches, the 
Eastern Association of Portland, Maine, then a part 
of Massachusetts, the Northern of Vermont, and the 
Western in Central New York. 
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CONE CAUSE OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
Judge: ‘““When you work, what work do you do?” 
Prisoner: ‘‘I’m an organist.”’ 
Judge: “How can a man with such a God-given talent as 
yours ever be out of a job?” 
Prisoner: ‘““My monkey died.’’—Locomotive. 
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The First Universalist Society in Milford, Mass. 


Harry F. Fister 
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R. THOMAS VAN NESS, a prominent Uni- 
tarian minister, many years pastor of the 
Second Church of Boston, was an authority 
on Russia. In speaking upon the subject 
of that great nation before the Woman’s Club of 
Milford, he said that in talking with Leo Tolstoy 
this international figure declared that “‘the greatest 
man America has produced is Adin Ballou.’”’ The 
‘members of the club immediately broke into applause, 
which disconcerted Dr. Van Ness, for he did not 
know he was standing within a few feet of the church 
building over whose society Adin Ballou had at one 
time been minister, and that he was within less than 
a mile of the scene of Mr. Ballou’s experiment in 
Christian Sccialism. Within a year the postmaster of 
Milford has received a request from Russia for in- 
formation about Mr. Ballou. 

Universalism helped to make Adin Ballou, 
Ballou helped to make Tolstoy, Tolstoy helped to 
make modern Russia, therefore, Universalism helped 
to make the present Russia. Is that not proper 
reasoning? 

Just when Universalism got its start in Milford 
is not known, probably in 1780, when the town was 
being set off from Mendon. It is thought that John 
Murray preached here about that time; it is known 
that he spoke in Milford in 1791. 

The history of the Universalist church in Milford 
begins Nov. 16, 1781, for it is recorded in the first 
volume of the town records under this date: “Elder 
Adams Streeter, Dinah his wife, and seven children 
(giving their names), came to reside in the town. 
They came from Douglas, taken in by Noah Wiswall.” 
Where did they put them? The house is now stand- 
ing, a typical New England story-and-a-half house, 
and would be considered a small house in these days 
for a Wiswall family of six. 

Universalism in the town probably began with 
the layman, Noah Wiswall, who read of or heard 
preached the new doctrine, invited preachers to come 
to the place, entertained them and opened his house 
as a meeting-place. For a number of years services 
were held in his house. Mr. Wiswall was a large 
land owner for his time, a tradesman and a man of 
conviction, and self-sacrificing, too, for the people 
about him were strongly orthodox and his preaching 
station was the only liberal one in the vicinity. He 
might well be called the father of Universalism in this 
locality. 

From the beginning to the present the Milford 
church has been blessed by strong laymen and con- 
secrated women. When the first building was erected 
by the society in 1820, Pearly Hunt paid for more 
than one-fourth of it, a large sum for those days, for 
the structure was of brick with a tower, clock and 
great bell. 

When Hosea Ballou came out from Boston on 
January 10, 1821, to preach the sermon of dedication, 
he expressed astonishment at such a flourishing Uni- 
versalist society and “one of the finest church build- 
ings in our rapidly growing Zion.’”’ Thomas Whitte- 
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more speaks of this building in his Autobiography as 
“a large and beautiful structure.” 

Men of industry and honor in business have 
been connected with the society. Mr. R. C. Eldridge 
was in business in the same location sixty-six years, 
nearly a record for the country, and Mr. Frank 
Thomas holds the distinction now for the locality of 
over fifty years in the same business. For many years 
a Universalist layman has been the oldest man in town, 
so that it has become a common saying, “If you wish 
to live long and be happy, be a Universalist.”” These 
men have been strong in public service. 

Mr. Eldridge, from the starting of the co-opera- 
tive bank to the time of his death, many years, was 
its president, and for this service never received any 
financial compensation. The town savings bank 
has generally had one of these men for president, a 
position now held by Judge C. A. Cook. The Blake 
family were from the first librarians of the town li- 
brary, a place now filled by Miss Ethelwyn Blake. 
Mr. George Stacy was for over fifty years a member 
of the school board, and for half a century its chairman. 

The society has possessed many gracious women, 
strong for purity, charity, education and social and 
political reforms. One of these was the only woman 
ever to serve on the town school board. They founded 
the local Woman’s Club, the first four presidents be- 
ing connected with the church, all having had ex- 
perience in the church.. 

The society has been blessed by many distin- 
guished ministers, among them Adams Streeter, of 
whom his brother Zebulon said once, “I would willing- 
ly part with all my earthly possessions if it would 
make me able to preach with the eloquence of my 
brother Adams.” 

Streeter, while living in Milford, preached as 
opportunity afforded in the towns and villages of 
southeastern Massachusetts and of all Rhode Island. 
It was he who arranged for the first gathering of Uni- 
versalist Societies at Oxford, Mass., Sept. 14, 1785. 
At this meeting of five societies, four ministers and 
nine laymen, Milford was represented as one of the 
societies by its minister and three laymen, Ebenezer 
Sumner, Noah Wiswall and Samuel French. 

While away on one of these preaching trips, Mr. 
Streeter died at Smithfield, R. I., Sept. 22, 1786. 
The Milford society showed its fine spirit in those early 
days by paying to the widow her husband’s salary 
until she removed from the town early the next year. 

The church has had as ministers the Rev. Thomas 
Whittemore, so well known in our history; the Rev. 
Henry A. Eaton, whose distinguished son, Charles, 
was taken in and educated by a Milford family after 
the death of his parents; Dr. G. L. Demarest, who is 
remembered not only for his singing, but for the fact 
that he got a number of thousands of dollars from a 
Milford citizen for the General Convention that the 
local people thought ought to come to their society; 
the Rev. 8. A. Gardner, one of the leaders of the 
Rationalistic movement in our church of fifty years 
ago, and the Rev. E. W. Whitney, distinguished as a 


-. tions of church members. 
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_ builder of church structures and who had great in- 
- fluence in the erecting of the present granite church. 
He died during the past year. 

The most distinguished of the twenty-seven 
ministers is the Rev. Adin Ballou, the first man to 
put Milford on the map of the world, who, if not well 
known in the denomination, has probably done as 
much as, if not more than, any other person to make 
Universalism internationally known. One hundred 
years ago, while pastor in Milford, Mr. Ballou was 
not only known as a social reformer, but as a publisher, 
writer, abolitionist, prohibitionist, believer in po- 
litical freedom, in woman’s rights, and a theologian. 
_ To-day, distinguished visitors come from all parts of 
_ the world to look upon his bronze statue, standing in 


a beautiful little park that was the site of his home. 


The Milford society has been identified with, 
and made its contribution to, many of the activities 
_ of the Universalist denomination.” 

As already noted, it had four delegates present 
out of thirteen at the celebrated meeting in Oxford in 
1785. In 1797 a General Convention of the ‘Uni- 
versalers,” as the town historian puts it, was held in 
Milford. The local society had considerable trouble 
in getting the use of the town meeting-house for the 
occasion. Many general meetings were held here in 
the early days. The Massachusetts State Conven- 
tion was organized in Milford seventy-three years 
ago. Here was brought into existence one of the first 
Sunday schools, in 1837, and one of the first organiza- 
Young people from Mil- 
ford helped to organize the Massachusetts Y. P. C. U., 
and, at Lynn in 1899, the National Y. P.C. U. The 
_ pastor of the church in 1906 sent out the call for 
delegates from the Sunday schools to meet in Boston 
which resulted in the Massachusetts State Convention 
of Sunday Schools, and this effort was followed by 
that which resulted in the National Sunday School 
Association. 

Early in 1800 began the Restorationist contro- 
versy. Thomas Whittemore, who had been a minister 
in Milford and married his wife there, believed in no 
future punishment. Adin Ballou, who shortly fol- 
lowed him, was a believer in limited future punish- 
ment. Whittemore, as well as Ballou, had friends 
in Milford, and the church, as well as the denomina- 
tion, was much wrought up about the matter. In 
1831:Ballou ended his pastorate in Milford, and with 
some of the local people, as well as outsiders, and 
about twenty other clergymen, gathered in the neigh- 
boring town of Mendon in what is now the Unitarian 
church, and organized “The Massachusetts Asso- 
ciation’ of Universal Restorationists.”” They adopted 
the Winchester Confession of Faith, adding to its 
words, “We believe in retribution after death.” A 
publishing house was established, books and a paper 
were published, and annual conventions of the As- 
sociation were held for ten years. This company 
had seceded from the Universalist Church, if there 
was any church at that time from which to secede, 
and in 1841, when the Association was given up, most 
of the ministers and churches which had gone into 
it came back into the fold, but, although the minister 
went out, the Milford church remained in. 

In the 80’s the Rationalistic Movement was 


strong in religion and in the Universalist Church. It 
emphasized reason in religion, an emphasis that it 
will be well for us to heed in these days of mysticism. 
Dr. J. M. Pullman of Lynn was strong for it, as well as 
Dr. E. L. Rexford of Roxbury. The Rev. S. A. Gard- 
ner came on from Brooklyn, N. Y., to become pastor 
of the Milford society, as a firm believer in this em- 
phasis. It was a doctrine that the people of the lo- 
cality believed in, and great was their joy as Mr. 
Gardner showed the fallacy of the Orthodox position 
and gave the logic of the liberal thought. He made 
a great impression upon the community, and there 
was great lament when he went to California, to dis- 
appear in a mystery that has never been solved. 

The Milford people have always been strong in 
putting into operation in the life of the world what 


THE NOAH WISWALL HOUSE 
Meeting Place 1780 to 1820 


they believe in religion. They have been great con- 
tenders for political freedom, education, moral and 
economic progress, social reforms and high ideals in 
business, society and family. They have always 
been friendly to reformers. 

What John Murray and his friends endured in 
Gloucester in their contention for religious liberty 
was borne by the faithful in Milford. They refused 
to pay the town tax for the support of preaching, be- 
cause they supported their own preaching. This 
brought them into conflict with the town, and conse- 
quently the First Parish people. When a law was 
passed in Massachusetts exempting people from the 
town tax for religion, if they could prove that they 
financially supported some other church, the Milford 
church received many members and contributors from 
the surrounding towns, especially from Mendon, 
Holliston and Hopkinton. But alas, when the state 
in 1833 made the support of religion voluntary, all of 
these outside members, with a few exceptions, faded 
away. 

When in 1841 the Rev. Adin Ballou and his as- 
sociates disbanded their Restorationist Association 
in Mendon, Mr. Ballou came back to Milford and 
founded his famous Hopedale Community. This 
was a co-operative enterprise, where every one was 
to share alike in work, play and reward. Mr. Ballou 
called it “Christian Socialism.” The start was 
made in a small way, but in fourteen years, when the 
end came, there was a village of fifty dwellings, be- 
sides mills, shops and other conveniences, six hundred 
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acres of land, all owned by the community, and three 
hundred people. The place became a haven for all 
the reformers of the time, but they were never so in- 
different to hard work or so wild-eyed as in some 
places. Many of the articles of ‘Faith, Principles 
and Duties” would be considered extreme even now. 
Here is one, “I hold myself bound never to take or 
administer an oath.” Another, “Never to bring 
an action at law, hold office, vote, join a legal posse, 
petition a legislature, or ask governmental interposi- 
tion, in any case involving a final authorized resort 
to physical violence.”” And still another, this, remem- 
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ber, in 1841, “Never to serve in the army, navy, militia 
of any nation, state or chieftain.” The community 
never failed in a business way, and every one got out 
of it in 1856 all the money they put into it. Mr. 
Ballou said it did fail in a moral way, “in view of 
solemnly declared objects, principles and professions.”’ 
To an outsider the community would appear to be a 
great success in the influence it had in the world on 
such subjects as business co-operation, temperance, 
freedom of the slaves, woman’s rights, and peace. The 
Draper brothers bought out the business of the com- 
munity and it flourished, but far from the ideals of 
the founders. However, in the last few years, under 
the control of the third generation of the family, there 
has been a return to many of the practises and pur- 
poses of the originators. Before the centennial of 
the community, 1941, arrives, the views of ‘‘the vi- 
sionaries’ may be fulfilled, not only in the Draper 
Corporation, but in other business concerns in the 
state, in society, and especially in the relations of the 
peoples of the world. 


Many of the Universalist people went into the 
community, and when it was dissolved they all re- 
tained its ideals. How strong they were in their 
convictions is shown in the instance of one of these, a 
school teacher who would not permit her pupils to 
look out of the windows as the soldiers were march- 
ing past to the Civil War. One of the roads in the 
community was known as Peace Street. It retains 
that name to-day. There is one woman still living, 
who grew up in the community, who rejoices in the 
reforms she has seen accomplished, and now hopes, 
prays, gives and works for international peace to 
come before she dies. Her family established the 
Patrick Peace Prizes, which are quite large gifts of 
money given to the pupils of the local high school] and 
schools of the neighboring towns for the best essays 
written on some subject connected with peace. 

A typical member of the Milford society is Mrs. 
S. A. Gleason, now living in her one hundred and third 
year, who for nearly a century, by her Christian 
character, intelligence and gifts of money, has helped 
the world upward, and is now as alert, anxious and 
willing to help as ever. 

The Milford Society is, at the present time, a 
going concern, with most of the organizations of an 
up-to-date church and the usual activities of such an 
institution. It is especially fortunate in having an 
extremely efficient Ladies’ Aid Society, which through 
many years has been an aid indeed, in one year re- 
cently earning over $8,000 for the society. The 
membership of the society is composed of the promi- 
nent and honorable men and women of the commun- 
ity, and, starting in disgrace, it has arrived at dis- 
tinction. The organization is frequently called the 
“Mother of Liberalism,” for it was the first liberal 
church in its section, and has been directly responsible 
for bringing into existence a number of liberal churches. 

The present pastorate is the longest in the history 
of the society, being now in its twenty-third year, 
and while Adams Streeter was an outlaw in the town 
and an outcast among other clergymen, the present 
minister served as the only minister on the general 
committee for the recent celebration of the sesqui- 
centennial of the town, and has been for many years 
president of the Ministers’ Association, which takes 
in the clergymen of all faiths of Milford and vicinity. 
Times have changed. 

The society proposes to celebrate its one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary the coming November 15 
and 16, with services and exercises which it hopes will 
be in keeping with such an occasion. 

* * * 


UNSCUGHT 
Neva Putnam Martin 


The boon of Life to me came all unasked; 
I could not say “Forbear!” when proffered this great task. 
*Tis useless that I plead ineptitude. 
Within my inmost consciousness a voice pursued, 
Saying: ‘The gift includes the Giver; 
The fount from which thou sprang contains the power 
To give thee help in every needed hour. 
The only talisman is trust.” 
‘I made the test as best I understood, 
And proved through three score years that Life is good. 
Colton, Cal. : 
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Nicholas S. Stankovich 


We are indebted to the Rev. A. Ritchie Low of Col- 
chester, Vermont, for the following article. Mr. Low 
writes as follows: 

“Just a word about Stankovich, whose story I am 
sending along. He is a young man who served in the 
World War (in the Serbian army). He was mentioned 
twice in dispatches, was wounded twice and won three 
decorations, including the Croix deGuerre. I have given 
him a letter of introduction to you and already you 
may have made his acquaintance. He is an avowed be- 
liever in world peace. He came here and made a pro- 
found impression. At present he is studying Inter- 
national Law at Harvard University. Later he prob- 
ably will enter the diplomatic service of the Serbian 
Government.”’ 


HE question that comes before all of us at the 
»| present is this: Have we any real security 
4| against the repetition of the World War? 
mai} Have those nine million men died in vain? 
The answer is No. We have, in a military sense, 
peace at the present time, for hostilities have ceased, 
but the world is better armed to-day than it was in 
1914, and it will take only a match to set it afire again. 

We who came back from that hell are asking 
the churches to work for peace. If we could arouse 
the church to its obligation, the church could go far- 
ther than any other agency toward compelling nations 
to end war. The church does not know its power. 
In its organized capacity the church is the most in- 
fluential and powerful force in the world, and for 
teaching peace its capacity is unlimited. It is the 
duty of the church to prove to the world that hatreds 
are based mostly on lies, and that true Christians can 
not. hate each other. 

When I went to war at the age of twelve I had 
been taught from my early childhood that my first 
duty was to fight for my country and my God, that 
Serbians must liberate their enslaved brothers who 
were living in Austro-Hungary, that the greatest 
service that any man could give to his country was 
to die for it. What a fool! 

I too have thought, as most of the young people 
do to-day, that war was glorious and romantic, that 
there was adventure connected with it; but being in 
war for three years, I found out differently. 

The first night I came to the front I was scared, 
for the night was very dark and cold, wind was 
blowing very hard from the snow-covered mountains 
of Macedonia. Hours began to drag like years, the 
long winter night was freezing my heart. Tired, 
scared, hungry, wet and half frozen, my mind full of 
memories of my childhood, I was listening to the 
distant roar of guns and wondering when one of the 
shells would land close by. Suddenly I was awakened 
from my memories by my father’s voice. “How are 
you, son?” “Not so good, sir, for I am scared and 
nervous.” ‘We all get that way, but soon you will 
get over it. War is hell. You had better go and get 
some rest, for you will need it.” “‘Yes, sir.” 

All tired and frozen I lay down on my overcoat 
and closed my eyes. I felt sleepy, but sleep did not 
come. My eyes were burning. I tried to rub them, 


to close them, but nothing helped; they felt as if they 
were full of needles. I do not know how long I was 
fighting with myself when suddenly I was awakened 
by the voice of my platoon leader, who was issuing 
orders that we would attack as soon as our barrage 
lifted. 

Suddenly the peaceful morning was broken by 
the roar of guns. It sounded as if earth and heaven 
had broken loose. At a distance we could see our 
shells exploding, and then it suddenly lifted and we 
went over the top. Rifles held ready to fire or to 
kill with the bayonet, slowly we advanced inch by 
inch, when suddenly we were stopped by machine- 
gun fire. Men on all sides began to drop. I buried 
my face in cold snow and lay there for a few minutes. 
Then we started again. The closer we came to that 
machine-gun the more men we lost. Our platoon 
leader, seeing that our only chance to get through was 
to charge that gun, ordered us to split up in sections, 
and while one section was keeping the machine-gun 
busy the other would advance. We kept advancing 
that way for some time, and as soon as we got close 
to it threw a few hand grenades and then jumped in 
and killed every man that was alive. The cry of the 
dying and wounded and the sight of mangled bodies 
made me sick for a few minutes. Then suddenly I 
was changed. I did not care how many men I killed 
or whether I was killed or not. We advanced about 
a kilometer, when finally we stopped. We found dead 
in every gully, behind each clump of rocks; some of 
them half buried, others blown to pieces. The pieces 
of flesh and bloody uniform lay scattered all over the 
field. Some of the men still held in their stiff fingers 
the bandages they had been putting on their wounds 
when death overtook them. On others you could not 
see a sign of hurt, for they were killed by concussion. 
Every inch of that ground was covered with dead 
bodies and war equipment. Dead men, broken rifles, 
blown-up machine-gun nests, broken bodies of men, 
hands, heads, trunks, smashed faces, stomachs wide 
open, wounded men crying for help. Oh, it was hell! 
It was my first baptism in the fires of hell. I won- 
dered why we were killing innocent men. I wanted 
to run away from that ghastly thing, but I could not, 
for I was a soldier! I could not eat or sleep for days. 

The air was filled with the smell of powder and 
blood. My throat felt as if I was eating burned meat. 
Some kind of heat was burning my eyes and I could 
not see anything. My head felt as if it was going to 
burst. Face after face came in front of me, faces of 
my comrades who were ‘gone west,” faces of men 
that we had killed. The whole of that ghastly scene 
was going through my mind like a moving picture on 
the screen. Fear seized me and cold sweat was pour- 
ing down me, although it was very cold. 

We remained in that position for a few days. 
Then the word came that we would be relieved and 
sent back to the rest camp. We all felt happy to get 
away from those trenches and dugouts that were full 
of water and mud, but our happiness did not last long. 
For in place of going to a back area we were sent to re- 
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inforce another regiment. We cursed war and every- 
thing connected with it, as we dragged over the snow- 
covered mountains, not as an army of heroes in clean 
uniforms such as you see in the movies, but an army of 
men in dirty, torn and blood covered uniforms, broken 
in body and soul. Finally we came to-our destina- 
tion and took our places with men who had been there 
for five weeks and lost most of their comrades. The 
next day we attacked again, but this time we lost 
many of our men without gaining much ground. 
When the order was given to “dig in” we began to dig 
like dogs, because the enemy had opened a terrific 
fire on us. Shells were exploding all round us, killing 
our men like flies. One shell landed near me and 


seriously wounded one of my men and knocked me out. - 


When I came to I was lying in a shell-hole with three 
men from my squad. Firing was going on on all 
sides of us. We buried our faces in the wet ground, 
and like a bunch of rats waited to be killed, when 
suddenly the whistle blew and we went forward, 
only to be stopped again. The order came to or- 
ganize our position, for we expected to counter at- 
tack. What a glorious and romantic war! Advance 
a few yards, dig in, kill some one or get shot! Sleep 
in a shell-hole full of wounded or dead! We were no 
longer human. We were a machine, which when the 
whistle blew went on to kill or destroy everything. 

There is no glory in war, only hell! Killing a 
man you never saw in your life. A man who loves 
his beloved ones as well as we Jove ours. 
as well as ours waited patiently day after day for news 
from her son. They told us that those men across 
that barbed wire were our enemies, and that we must 
kill them. They were our brothers and friends. 
They had to go through the same fire hell as we did. 
They were led blindly to be sacrificed on the altar of 
the God of War just as we were led; while those who 
stayed home and made war were prospering on the 
innocent blood of the youth of the world. 

I shall never forget as long as I live the picture of 
a young German who was seriously wounded, blood 
going through his mouth and nose, those blue eyes im- 
ploring me to kill him, to save him from slow and suf- 
fering death. Slow gasps for breath. Death already 
showing on his suffering face haunted my memory for 
many months. Then, when he understood that I 
could not kill him, his hand gradually went toward 
his pocket, from which he pulled a blood-stained pic- 
ture of his mother and, kissing it for the last time, 
closed his eyes forever. One more innocent youth 
gone, one more mother without a son. 

War to make the “world safe for democracy!’ 
What a-joke! Has this war made the world safe for 
anything? ‘The world is armed to the teeth and every 
nation in Europe is dissatisfied with the spoils of war, 
while the battlefields of Europe are full of youth who 
have died in vain. They talk of the glory of our 
armies and decorate us for bravery in killing innocent 
people, destroying homes, churches, hospitals and 
bayoneting the wounded. There is no glory in war, 
my friends, in living in dugouts full of rats and lice— 
big lean rats that were snatching the last piece of 
bread from our hands, or racing over the sleepy and 
exhausted bodies of our comrades. Seeing day after 
day corpses, rotten corpses, that lay festering by hun- 


His mother . 


dreds in reeking corruption! Being confronted hour 
by hour by the presence of death, by hanging bodies 
on barbed wire and hearing the cries of wounded and 
dying! Seeing men more fearsome than death, men 
without faces, without noses, without eyes, legs or 
arms, men disfigured for the rest of their lives, from 
whom children and women would run away! 

It is up to the church to lead the young people 
toward a better understanding. The task is not easy. 
You might ask how shall we go about it. The church 
must teach young people love for other nations; that 
war destroys everything that is fine in life; that sus- 
picion and generalized hatred are not Christian 
principles; that the pledge of love and service which 
Christians take at baptism or confirmation em- 
braces all mankind. The church must teach that 
brotherhood which stops at national frontiers is not 
the brotherhood of Jesus Christ. Either love or hate 
will eventually rule the world. Both can not rule. 

Let us work for peace with the same zeal with 
which we hated innocent people during the war. 
Let us prove to those nine million men that they have 
not died in vain. Let us show to nine million war 
orphans, five million war widows, ten million refugees, 
that the last war shall end all wars and that we will 
carry on the work of their loved ones. 

* * * 


A LITANY CF PRAISE FOR NATURE’S LOVELINESS 
Robert Grenville Armstrong 


For the glory of Thy creation, 

O Lord, we praise Thee. 
For the sun that rules the day, for the moon that governs the 
night, for the stars that shine in the heavens above, for the 
depth of blue of the evening sky, 

O Lord, we praise Thee. 
For towering mountains, for gentle beauty of rolling hills, for 


‘flower-decked meadows and fruitful plains, for tumbling water- 


falls, for laughing brooks, for lakes that mirror the beauty of 
their shores, | 

O Lord, we praise Thee. 

For boundless seas, for breaking waves upon the sandy beach, 
for the deep mystery of tides, 

O Lord, we praise Thee. 

For birds that sing Thy praise, for cattle upon a thousand hills, 
for gentle creatures that inhabit the woods, for darting fish of 
lake and stream, 

O Lord, we praise Thee. 

For spring, time of the unfolding of life, for summer, time of 
warmth, bringing life to maturity, for fall, time of harvest, 
season of riotous colors on hill and in dale, for winter, time of 
rest for the soil of earth, with its beauteous blanket of snow pro- 
tecting the sleeping life beneath, 

O Lord, we praise Thee. 

For our forgetfulness of these Thy gifts, for our carelessness 
in the use of these Thy joys, for our blindness to all the glory and 
the beauty of this Thy earth, 

O Lord, forgive. 

O Thou Creator of all life, Giver of all beauty, help us to 
feel the greatness and the majesty of Thy power and Thy strength 
as we look unto the hills: help us to sense the tenderness and the 
beauty of Thy love as we gaze into the heart of the lily. Help us 
to realize the joyousness and the gladness of Thy spirit as we 
watch the swift flight of birds and hearken to their lilting song. 
O God, give us eyes to see Thee all about us and ears to hear Thee 
in the voice of nature. We ask it in the name of Christ, lover of 
nature, to whom the lilies of the field and the birds of the air 
spoke their message from Thee. Amen. 
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The General Sunday School Association 


Report of the Executive Board 


The great cause for which the G. S. S. A. stands, religious 
education, is steadily attracting’a wider interest in our church. 
Many are saying that religious education is a task for the whole 
church. Experiments are being made in co-operation, seeking to 
bring all our organizations into line for a common end. Yet 
when we are asked, ‘“‘What is your program for carrying out this 
task?” we often regretfully reply that we have no detailed pro- 
gram, and that in many directions we are still uncertain what 
ought to be done or how to do it. 

It is fitting that we show a becoming modesty about this 
stupendous task. Religious education is something far bigger 
than holding a Sunday school once a week during the church year. 
Religious education includes many phases besides this special- 
ized task of the church school. A great deal of study and ex- 
periment lies between our present methods and those of which we 
dream, when each and every organization in the church will see 
its task as an educational one in which there should be complete 
co-operation with every other organization. 

Yet we believe it to be true that during the last eighteen years 
the General Sunday School Association has been developing a 
program. It is important and encouraging to realize what has 
been accomplished in this period. Let us briefly describe. 


I. Cur Program , 

Existence. The mere fact of the existence of the G.S.S. A. 
has emphasized the importance of religious education. Our 
appeal for support to the General Convention, to the State 
Conventions, to individuals throughout our Zion whether con- 
nected with church schools or not, has made religious education 
a task for the whole church. Long before the establishment of 
the Council of Religious Education we co-operated with the 
Y.P.C.U. and the W. N. M. A. in field work and through inter- 
locking enterprises. We have never taken any important step 
without consulting the General Convention officials, and have 
tried to make them familiar with all our work. 

Leadership Training. Leadership Training is one of our 
major objectives, and we are proud to say that during the past 
year we have awarded 270 Standard Credits and seventeen 
diplomas for a three years’ course at Institutes. This is for the 
period of Sept. 1, 1930, to Sept. 1, 1931. One has only to attend 
a convention of a State Sunday School Association or an Institute 
for Religious Education to discover that we have speakers and 
teachers equal to the best. The frequency with which our 
leaders are invited to serve other denominations is testimony 
to their efficiency. 

Service to Others. Another major objective has been ser- 
vice to others with its resulting vision of world brotherhood. 
During the past year, when the General Convention appro- 
priated $2,000 to our work, we paid into their treasury $2,470 for 
denominational missions, and $798.89 for China Child Weliare. 

We also paid to the W. N. M. A. $1,800 for denominational 
work and $45 to the Y. P. C. U. A total amount paid out of 
$4,613.39. 

But better even than these large sums of money, we are 
teaching our young folks ideals of sympathy and understanding, 
and are training them in habits of generous loyalty to denom- 
inational enterprises. 

Worship. In many schools the old-fashioned opening ex- 
ercises have been superseded by genuine worship services, and an 
increasing group of our workers are studying the whole field of 
worship, seeking to produce suitable material. 

Curriculum. Our schools have made a beginning in the 
field of curriculum. At least, many of them have discovered 
that a standing order, even at the best publishing house, does not 
solve the problem. Slowly we are learning that we must first 
know what we are trying to teach and how we expect to do it, 
and that our course of study must extend over a period of years 


if it is to play an important part in the child’s education. We 
believe that every school should have a supervisor of curriculum, 
to choose material and to see that each teacher knows where to 
find pictures, handwork, reference books, and all other needed 
helps. In some of our schools this supervisor is the minister, in 
others the director of religious education, in others departmental 
superintendents, in still others a curriculum committee. But, 
whoever does it, curriculum planning needs time and study. 
Where it is a hand-to-mouth policy, dictated by the whim of 
teacher or pupils, it is bound to be a failure. 


Il. The Past Year 


Financial. We now turn to an accounting of our steward- 
ship for the past year. The treasurer’s report will show that our 
expenditures have exceeded our income, necessitating a transfer 
from funds we had hoped to use for definite expansion. We are 
not like all the rest of the world—attributing this to “the de- 
pression.”” We have been amazed that, in spite of that much- 
talked-about condition, our receipts have been so nearly normal. 
This year’s deficit is much smaller than for three or four years. 
It may not be out of place to say a few words about how we hap- 
pen to have deficits. 

When we were receiving our share of the “‘Million Dollar 
Drive,” $7,000 came to us annually from the General Convention, 
and we expanded our program prorortionately. When that 
special fund had been exhausted, our appropriation from the 
General Convention was cut to $4,000. But no cuts were made 
in our program, as we hoped increased gifts might make it pos- 
sible to maintain it. This hope was not realized, and the General 
Convention appropriation was {further reduced to $3,000, then 
to $2,000. By a limitation of our staff and through the accept- ’ 
ance by our present workers of lower salaries than were paid in 
the days of our maximum income, and by many small economies, 
we have managed with a much smaller budget. It is for this 
Convention to say whether this policy of strict economy shall be 
continued or whether, in the interests of expansion, we should 
spend a larger share of reserved funds. 

The International Missionary Offering has shown an in- 
crease the past year, but on the other hand the American Mis- 
sionary Offering has fallen off. Our gifts to China Child Welfare 
have slightly increased. . We believe in the value of the work of 
China Child Welfare, and the number of schools giving, 288 out 
of a possible 386, indicates a wide spread interest in this philan- 
thropy. This Convention should take action on the continuance 
of this benevolence. 

Field Work and Institutes. Miss Yates in her special report 
will have something to say about field work, as will also the Field 
Worker for the Council of Religious Education, Mr. Richard 
Bird, Jr. 

Our Institute at Ferry Beach maintained the high standard 
set in other years, exceeding that mark in some particulars. 
The Barre Institute was discontinued, and a trip under the di- 
rection of the Council of Religious Education was substituted 
therefor. Miss Yates will tell you more about that. The Gales- 
burg Institute was also discontinued, at least for one year, largely 
because of the necessary change of location and because the 
Y. P. C. U. Convention and Institute at Turkey Run deserved - 
the support of the Middle West. Special field work has been 
added in place of this Institute in Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, and 
Ohio. 

The Institutes at Chattanooga and Murray Grove were 
under the direction of the Council of Religious Education. 
While smaller in numbers than is desirable, these Joint Institutes 
have served workers from all the auxiliary organizations and 
have been characterized by vision on the part of the faculty and 
eager response from the students. 


Recommendations of the Boston Convention. Our Convention 
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in Boston in 1930 recommended closer co-operation with the 
State Sunday School Associations. Members of our staff have 
been present at twelve state conventions, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa and Minnesota. In 
practically every case, our representative has sat in with the 
newly elected State Board for discussion and mutual information. 
Through the Council of Religious Education there has been co- 
operative work in New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. We 
have kept in constant touch with the state field workers in 
Maine and Massachusetts. 

Certain of the older books in our Loan Library, which are 
less frequently borrowed as newer books appear, have been 
offered to State Associations to use as seemed best to them. 
Maine, Iowa and Ohio have accepted gifts of such books and are 
using them. 

It was voted by the Boston Convention to continue the 
publication of the slogans. As considerable discussion was 
called out by this recommendation, it seemed wise to your 
Board to discover quite definitely the sentiment of the schools. 
When the application blank for the 1931 slogans was sent out it 
included an opportunity to vote on their continuance. Two 
hundred and eighteen schools voted, a much larger share of our 
constituency than has ever voted on any other one question. 
Of these, 213 voted in the affirmative and only five in the negative. 
If every school not voting were counted as in the negative, it 
would still be a majority vote in favor of the slogans. 

We have tried to do some educational work toward the 
promotion of adult education, but thus far no new organization 
has been attempted. 

One recommendation had to do with a course of study for 
high school pupils on the relations of science and religion. We 
have not yet found any such course in print that at all meets 
the need. Mrs. Helen Line Case has worked out a course for 
the Unitarian school in St. Louis which seems promising. We 
shall be glad to furnish information about it to those interested. 

The series of lectures on Science and Religion given by Dr. 
van Schaick at the Ferry Beach Institute have been published 
in pamphlet form, and may be ordered from the Universalist 
Publishing House at 10 cents each. 


Ill. Looking Forward 

New Emphasis. Your Board are convinced that our pro- 
gram should include some special emphasis on peace education 
and temperance education. Weneed some study of both themes, 
that we may be ready to suggest suitable material. The Loan 
Library has some excellent books on peace education. A pam- 
phlet with the title, “The War Department as Educator,” pub- 
lished by the Committee on Militarism in Education, 387 Bible 
House, New York City, is good discussion material for older 
groups or for teachers’ conferences. The International Journal 
of Religious Education is publishing a discussion course called 
“Peaceful Defense,’’ for older groups, beginning in the September 
number and continuing through October and Novemher. 

For temperance education there seems to be a great dearth 
of material really educational in character. At the same time 
there is a growing conviction that many of our present-day 
troubles are due to the fact that temperance teaching has almost 
wholly disappeared in our schools. The International Journal 
of Religious Education in its October number has some suggestive 
material. 

Co-operation with Others in a Unified Program. The much- 
discussed Department of Religious Education has not yet become 
areality. As astep toward it, the Council for Religious Educa- 
tion has employed a Field Worker, Mr. Richard Bird, Jr. Our 
Executive Director, Miss Farle, has carried out the details 
of the plans voted by the Council. Mr. Bird will report on his 
own work later. We have found Mr. Bird agreeable to work 
with and always ready to follow our suggestions. According 
to the plan he has served both our organization and the Y. P. 
C. U. Undoubtedly there is value in a field worker representing 
the whole church instead of one auxiliary. Certainly the Y. P. 


C. U. have accepted Mr. Bird’s leadership more readily than they 
would have accepted one of our field workers. 

At a meeting of the Council of Religious Education in Sep- 
tember, it was agreed that the establishment of a Department of 
Religious Education, which should mean a merger of existing 
auxiliaries, is not at this time expedient, but that the contin- 
uance of the Council of Religious Education and its field work 
under Mr. Richard Bird is most desirable. 

Obuectives for the Coming Year. As objectives for the com- 
ing year, we suggest: (1) Renewed effort for closer co-operation 
among all those who work for religious education. (2) Advance 
steps in adult education. (3) The appointment in every school’ 
of a supervising officer or committee for curriculum, who will 
plan for the whole school and for an extended period of time. 
(4) Special emphasis on both peace education and temperance 
education. 

Your officers gladly reaffirm their loyalty to the great cause 
we serve. At the same time, we bespeak a wider and more in- 
telligent interest in the task on the part of our whole constitu- 
ency. Give us your frank criticism, but make it constructive. 
Tell us what we can do in addition to what we have done, and 
uphold our hands while we do it. 

* * * 


MINER PREACHERS 
Winifred L. Chappell 


There are at least three kinds of preachers in Charleston, 
West Virginia, and its environs, where a bitter miners’ strike 
has been on this summer. There are the pastors of the big 
stone or brick churches in the city itself. Some of these are in- 
different to the way the wealth of this wealthiest city is made; 
some of them have troubled consciences about it, but do not 
know anything to do. Then there are the company preachers 
in the coal camps. These are the errand boys of the operators. 
They can be counted on to do their bit to keep the miners “‘loyal”’ 
—loyal to impersonal, perhaps absentee, companies who do not 
respond with loyalty, who give their allegiance to the cult of 
money-getting and success. If miners’ children starve in the 
process—well, that’s part of the game. 

But there is a third type of preacher, less familiar, more 
interesting—the miner-preacher. Some of these are non-union 
and “‘scab’’ when others strike. But many of them are militant 
labor men, belonging to the union, striking when the union votes 
that way and giving fine help by speaking at strike meetings. 
The miner-preacher makes his living by mining, and preaches 
the gospel on Sunday. I had the extremely interesting ex- 
perience of interviewing half a dozen of these men this summer, 
and heard about others. The type is rather common. 

There is, for instance, Preacher Hudson. However long 
the program of the strike meeting may be, however enthusias- 
tically the strikers may have been listening to their beloved union 
president, Frank Keeney, the day is not complete for members 
of this particular local until Preacher Hudson has spoken. There 
he stands in the heat, a great, lanky man in his early fifties, 
orating until the sweat streams from every pore, saturating every 
thread of his worn, baggy clothes. It might be a camp-meeting 
sermon from its ardor—the moral passion of the man grips you 
as it is obviously gripping his miner audience. But the content 
is of the class struggle. ‘How many of you couldn’t have eaten 
much more than you got last year? You have been overworked 
and underfed.” “TI had to take my children out of school last 
winter because they did not have clothes.” “My wife hasn’t the 
share God meant her to have. I’ll die fighting for it.” “TI feel 
better going home to my wife to-night when I’m on strike than 
I did last winter when I was doing all in my power to enrich the 
boss.” “The boss puts a valuation on coal—he must be made 
to put a valuation on my muscle.” “There goes an airplane. 
The worker makes it, but the nearest he can get to it is to look at 
it as it sails by. We work hard and we haven’t enough money 
to buy a ticket into Charleston.” ‘God is on our side. I know 
He is not on the boss’s side. The Bible says the love of money 
is the root of all evil, and the boss loves money.” ‘‘We are too 
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afraid to fight. 
dying.” 

And there is the colored preacher of wide repute, Houston 
Wood. Healso is in demand as a strike speaker by reason of his 
lovely Negro eloquence and his fiery spirit. We arrived at his 
shack in the late evening. He had been sick and was in bed. 
But he talked with us at length through the open window. He 
has been mining coal since he was a boy and has been preaching 
eleven years. He is now thirty-five. He hasn’t a very definite 
economic philosophy. He knows nothing about Soviet Russia. 
But he knows that his fellow workers, white and colored, are in 
bitter condition. He recognizes their cause as just. He is with 
them. We will not soon forget the picture—his black eyes 
shining in the light; nor that soft voice expressing the fiery 
sentiments. 

That same evening holds another memorable picture—a 
circle of faces and forms in the carbide light of a mine lamp, 
earnest faces of hard-working, underfed, lanky, American-born 
miners; at the center another miner-preacher, J. F. Owens. 

Preacher Owens was treasure trove ina sense. On the way 
to interview Mr. Wood, we had come suddenly upon an eviction, 
not the first time nor the last, but each case harrowing us anew. 
The only persons beside the old furniture dumped there by the 
roadside were a woman and her infant. Her husband, she told 
us, was a miner and, she added, to our delight, for we were on 
the trail of miner preachers, a preacher. He was away just 
then. There are things to be done when your family, a big one, 
is dumped out of your shack in the late afternoon. There are 
neighbors to be consulted, to see whether they will make sleeping 
room in their own overcrowded shacks for some of your children. 
Old oilcloth must be found if possible to cover up the furniture, 
for it may rain. A hammer and nails must be collected so that 
you can improvise some shelter for your wife and baby, nailing 
boards to fences and putting your furniture about in the form of 
aroom. Somesuch errand as this Preacher Owens was attending 
to. 

But when we came back an hour or so later, there he was, 
and with him twenty-five or thirty neighbors who had come out 
from the camp to share with him during the evening the bitter 
bread of eviction. His conversation showed why he was picked 
for the punishment—for evictions are not wholesale, they are 
selective. The calamity falls upon those who are the most tell- 
ing agitators. The company picks its man. Owens was such a 
man. He was class conscious and he had the missionary spirit. 
He was bent on telling forth the good news that a miner is a man 
who does his economic stuff and is entitled to his economic re- 
ward. Such men are dangerous. 

There is an obverse side to this, though. The penalty in- 
creases the madness—of the miner and of his wife. The wives 
are often gallant fighters. Another Negro miner-preacher 
testified heartily to the fighting spirit of his wife. But he added, 
“Tf she was against me, I would strike and agitate anyway.” 
Mrs. Owens had said to us when we first met her, and she had 
laughed as she said it, the while she rocked her baby in her 
evicted rocking chair, ‘‘I am still strikin’ .” 

The experiences of these preachers follow a general pattern, 
though they belong to various denominations and have no kind 
of organization that brings them together, so that they are for 
the most part even unacquainted with each other. Usually they 
have come from miners’ families and have drifted into the mines 
naturally and necessarily in early life. If it is a union family the 
tradition of unionism is inherited. Each one testified with 
varying phrase that he had felt ‘‘called of the Lord” to preach, or 
had felt an “urge,” or had felt “impressed.” Only two of those 
with whom I talked had even elementary preparation. Mr. 
Hudson had, upon deciding to preach, sent to the Baptist Pub- 
lication Society for books. But the Bible was his chief source. 
For the first five years of preaching, he said, he had studied it day 
and night. Mr. Wood had taken a Moody Bible Institute cor- 
respondence course. Yes, he had some books—Josephus and 
some sort of Helps. And the Bible, chiefly the Bible. 

The Bible is enough. These men know how toselect. One 


We are afraid of jail. We are afraid of 


strike speaker, not himself a preacher, used as his text that pas- 
sage from James, ‘“‘Go to, ye rich men, weep and howl.’”’ And 
another was heard expatiating on the children of Israel, required 
to make brick without straw. This Moses-Pharaoh story, it 
developed, was a great favorite with the miner preachers. Sey- 
eral of them mentioned it specifically when pressed to tell what 
parts of the Bible helped them in their strike work. Each 
seemed unaware that the others were making special use of it. 
Yet the unanimity of their use of it suggested a common tradi- 
tion. One of them begged me earnestly to reread the whole 
story with the miners’ situation in mind, and to be sure to make 
it the background of the story which I told him I was hoping to 
write about the miner-preachers. Wouldn’t one love to gather 
together a handful of these isolated men and take them to see 
“The Green Pastures” with that marvelous scene in which the 
children of Israel are on their way to the Promised Land! 

Alas, how far away the Promised Land is from these miners, 
trapped in those creeks by companies which are themselves, to 
be sure, hard-pressed, some of them on the rocks because of this 
over-expanded and unplanned and mad profit-seeking industry; 
but the policies of which are determined by those among them 
who have connections with the great ones of the land, the Mellons, 
the Insulls, the Taplans. The miners are living in feudalistic 
company towns; the company stores where they must trade, 
sometimes at the risk of being fired otherwise, charge prices that 
may run 40 to 60 per cent above those of independent stores. 
Scrip is handed them instead of money, and the scrip is non- 
negotiable except in these stores. They are without check- 
weighmen to see that they get justice at the scales, an elementary 
demand always of a miners’ union, and the testimony as to the 
false weights makes the story of bricks without straw seem ex- 
tremely pertinent. From the meager wages paid for the work on 
the occasional day when work is to be had there is deducted a list 
of items which includes hospital fee, doctor’s fee, burial fee, fuel, 
smithing of tools, rent for the wretched company shack, and 
provisions bought at the company store, so that there is often 
nothing left, perhaps even a debt to the company. Many of the 
families, besides Preacher Hudson’s, had to take their children 
out of school for want of clothes when the cold weather came 
last winter. 

And when these men strike there are the company guards, 
the guns, the terrorism with which entrenched companies seek 
to prevent unionism. There have been several deaths resulting 
from brutalities in this strike; there have been scores of arrests, 
scores of evictions. , 

On the miners’ side there is a spirit and tradition of violence. 
It is fanned by these atrocities which to the miners are personal 
and specific. They remember with deep longing those days, 
before the state deprived them of the right, when they carried 
guns, hid among the hills and fired at state troopers, organized 
their “‘armed march.” They beg for ammunition to use in guns 
which they say they know how to get hold of. They express 
the yearning ‘‘to feel my finger on a trigger.”’ This talk of vi- 
olence the miner-preacher may not abet, but he seems not to 
deprecate it. ‘‘What can we do?” he asks. 

To what extent is the religious consciousness of these men 
part and parcel of their economic protest? It is an interesting 
query because it bears on the question of the part which religion 
may play in the struggle—which is coming on apace in all the 
capitalistic countries and which the United States can not per- 
manently escape—between the classes. A preacher who got in 
jail for his pains when he tried to help the strikers in Harlan 
County, Kentucky, wrote in the Christian Century that his jail 
term gave him time to meditate, and the conclusion of his re- 
flection was that little can be done from the vantage point of the 
middle class church in such a community. A theological stu- 
dent in jail in Harlan County on the charge of criminal syndical- 
ism writes in a personal letter: “I am with the workers. If 
that is a crime, I am willing to take my punishment.’’ 

Wondering about this point—the preacher and class con- 
sciousness—we took what was perhaps an unfair advantage of 
Preacher Owens. There were four of us and we were people of 
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the schools. He was one, and unlettered, and he did not know 
us. Said we: “But God must be on the side of the bosses. They 
have the property, they have the jobs, the power. It would 
seem that God is on their side.’ I can see him still, slowly 
gathering himself together to testify to the faith that was in him. 
“No, ma’am,” he said, “I think God is on our side. It don’t 
seem that way, does it? But I think He is.” 

The Church Emergency Relief Committee, 287 Fourth Ave., 
New York City, is collecting funds for the families of these 


miners. 
* * * 
LOCAL CHURCHES ENTITLED TO DELEGATES 
TO THE BUFFALO CONVENTION 


The constitutional requirements for delegates to the bi- 
ennial session of the Universalist General Convention are as fol- 
lows: 

“Article IJ, Section 2. To be entitled to such lay delegates 
(to the biennial sessions of the Convention) each parish must 
maintain its legal existence and support public worship regularly, 
and make a contribution on quota to the General Convention in 
such manner as the latter may prescribe.” 

On October 9, 1931, the following churches had fulfilled 
the above requirements and are therefore entitled to representa- 
tion at the Buffalo Convention: 

Alabama: Brewton; Conecuh County. 

Arkansas: Driggs. 

California: Los Angeles; Pasadena; Riverside; Santa Paula. 

Colorado: Denver. 

Connecticut: Bridgeport;* Hartford;* Meriden; New Haven;* 
Norwich;* Stamford. 

District of Columbia: Washington. 

Florida: Pensacola; St. Petersburg; Tarpon Springs. 

Illinois: Chicago, Redeemer; Chicago, St. Paul’s; Clinton; 
Elgin; Joliet; Oak Park; Sycamore. 

Indiana: Galveston; Indianapolis; Manchester; Oaklandon; 
Pleasant Valley. 

Iowa: Mt. Pleasant; Osage; Waterloo; Webster City. 

Kansas: Hutchinson.* 

‘Maine: Augusta; Brownfield; Calais; Canton; Canton 
Point; Caribou; Dexter; Exeter; Freeport; Greene; Hope; 
Livermore Falls; Machias; Mattawamkeag; North Jay; Portland, 
All Souls; Portland, Congress Square; Readfield; Rockland; 
Round Pond; Rumford Point; Sangerville; Swanville; South 
Waterford; Waterville;* Westbrook; West Cumberland; West 
Paris. 

Maryland: Baltimore. 

Massachusetts: Arlington; Attleboro, Murray;* Attleboro, 
North;* Boston, Charlestown; Boston, East; Boston, Grove 
Hall; Boston, Roxbury; Brookline; Cambridge, First; Chatham; 
Chelsea; Cheshire; Dana, North; Essex; Fitchburg; Framing- 
ham; Franklin; Hardwick; Haverhill; Haverhill, Ayers Village; 
Lawrence; Lynn; Malden; Mansfield; Marblehead; Marlboro; 
Medford, First; Melrose; Monson; Newtonville;* Norwood; 
Orange; Orleans;* Peabody; Pigeon Cove; Provincetown; Salem; 
Shirley; Somerville, First; Spencer; Springfield, Unity; Wake- 
field; Weymouth, First; Worcester, First; Worcester, All 
Souls. 

Michigan: 
Rapids; Horton. 

Minnesota: Anoka; Minneapolis, Redeemer; Minneapolis, 
Tuttle;* Owatonna. 

Missouri: Archie. 

New Hampshire: Claremont; Concord; Dover; Fast Jaffrey; * 
Kingston; Lempster; Manchester; Marlboro; Nashua; Ports- 
mouth; West Chesterfield; Winchester;* Woodsville. 

New York: Albion; Auburn; Bristol; Brooklyn, All Souls; 
Brooklyn, Good Tidings;* Brooklyn, Our Father; Buffalo; Canan- 
daigua; Canton; Cedarville; Cortland; Dolgeville; Fairhaven; 
Hornell; Middleport; Morris; Mount Vernon; Newport; New 
York, Divine Paternity; North Salem; Portageville; Rochester; 
Salisbury Center; Schuyler Lake; South Hartford; Southold; 


Detroit; East Liberty; Farmington; Grand 
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Syracuse; Upper Lisle;* Utica;* Watertown; Whitesville; Win- 
throp. 

North Carolina: All churches. 

Ohio: Akron;* Bellville; Bryan; Cincinnati; Cleveland; 
Columbus; Frost; Greenville; Kent; Leroy; Mason; Miami City; 
Milford; Mt. Carmel; New Madison; North Olmsted; Olive 
Branch; Palestine; Sharon Center; Springboro;* Springfield; 
Woodstock. 

Pennsylvania: Athens; Philadelphia, Messiah; Philadelphia, 
Restoration; Reading; Scranton; Sheshequin; Smithton; Stand- 
ing Stone; Towanda. 

Rhode Island: East Providence; Harrisville; Pawtucket; 
Providence, First; Providence, Mediator; Woonsocket. 

Vermont: Barre; Brattleboro; Cavendish; Hartland; Mor- 
risville; Northfield;* Rutland; Springfield;* St. Johnsbury; 
South Strafford; Vernon; Williamsville;* Wilmington. ; 

West Virginia: Fork Ridge. 

Wisconsin: Racine; Stoughton;* Wausau. 

Canada: North Hatley, Quebec; Olinda, Ontario. 


*Entitled to representation through the payment of Cent 
a Day pledges for either one or both years. 


* * * 


A RED CROSS “IMMORTAL” 


Clera Barton died nearly twenty years ago—two years 
before the World War came—but she is among America’s im- 
mortals. She owes that immortality to the enduring institution 
which she founded fifty years ago. It is hardly conceivable that 
the American Red Cross will not live as long as the Republic. 
It is essential in the life of a people enjoying individual liberty. 
Taking as its model the Red Cross organized in Europe for relief 
in war, it has become the greatest agency in the world for giving 
succor in peace. When Miss Barton in 1881 was confronted with 
the objection that we were not likely to have any more wars, she 
called attention to great unforeseen national disasters—emer- 
gencies which there was no national or local organization ready 
to meet adequately. This extension of the scope of the Red 
Cross has given it a unique place in the world. 

It is of interest to read what she wrote just fifty years ago 
about the tardiness of the United States in agreeing with other 
nations to minister to those in distress, whether friend or foe: 


In 1869 there were twenty-two nations in the com- 
pact (for neutralizing battlefields after the battle and 
making the persons of surgeons and nurses flying to the 
relief of the wounded and dying free from arrest). 
There are now (1881) thirty. . . . If the United States 
of America is diligent and fortunate, we may perhaps 
come to stand number thirty-two on the roll of civiliz- 
ation and humanity. 


Thanks to her zeal and the ever-widening horizon which the 
guidance of other leaders and the service of hundreds of thou- 
sands in all parts of the world have given the Red Cross, 
America now takes the lead in this movement of mercy. Henry 
P. Davison’s plan for linking the national organizations into a 
League of Red Cross Societies has been realized and peace has 
its Red Cross around the world. 

Its vital principle is recognition of the duty of the many, 
whether in the community or the state, to bring relief to those 
upon whom disaster has suddenly descended—and the necessity 
of being ever ready for such emergencies. As the founder of the 
institution which has furnished America, and through America 
the world, with a channel for voluntary gifts and skilled medical, 
nursing and social service, she deserves the lasting memory which 
she is assured. She and Julia Ward Howe stand out among the 
American women of their period. The latter sang the Battle 
Hymn of the Republic to inspire the men who fought—a modern 
Deborah. The other, moving among the battle’s wounded and 
dying, became the prophetess of a ministry which will be needed 
even when wars cease altogether—of a volunteer service in peace 
which is the price of a free society. New York Times. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


“ST. LAWRENCE IN THE WORLD WAR” 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Over the name of Zebulon Isaiah Quinn a reaction appears 
in the Leader taking you to task for an editorial on “St. Lawrence 
in the World War.” As your editorial pointed out, the book is 
not in the faintest sense a defense of the World War—or of war 
in general. What it amounts to is an act of memory in relation 
to certain boys who left their studies of the class room, their 
games of the campus, and played their part in a war which 
they did not survive. All this they did at the command of the 
government, which represents the people. Entirely aside from 
the general proposition of war, these lads were known, and 
loved, and came from a university intimately associated with 
Universalism, and many of them were Universalists. 

I try to imagine what Zebulon Isaiah Quinn would have us 
do to appease his righteous rage, and at the same time express 
this love we feel for boys who stepped from the campus to the 
grave. One may imagine a university, and a Christian Leader, 
which ignored them entirely, or hurled bombs at their graves, 
or brought out a book leaking scorn and hatred of them, or formed 
a parade to march around their graves singing, “‘I don’t believe 
in war.” But they were gay and gallant chaps we loved. Quite 
all the book does is to describe them and the period in which 
they perished. Another way of dropping a few flowers, and giv- 
ing them a silent salute across the abyss, and expressing abid- 
ing affection. 

One regrets that the act causes Zebulon Isaiah Quinn to 
foam at the mouth—write such words as “‘stupid .. . . dam- 
nabie....astonishment ....indignation.... brutal... .point- 
less murder .... hell’s hottest kettle.” Most of us will al- 
ways feel that your editorial was filled with gracious sympathy 
and understanding, and that the book formulated by Nelson L. 

_ Robinson is a noble and altogether admirable: expression of a 
university’s love for those whose campus songs were silenced 
in the war. 

Richard McLaughlin. 


Hartford, Conn. 


* * 


COLCORD ANSWERS SHEPARD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Sheldon Shepard makes a Grand Canyon out of a pinhole 
in our faith—the inability of any one to say exactly what Uni- 
versalism is. It seems to me his argument is specious. It 
would be possible to take almost any subject, let us say the na- 
ture of light for instance, and collect different definitions from 
valid authorities, and muse over the semi-antagonistic content 
of the interpretations. Can any Congregationalist say exactly 
what Congregationalism is? Or a Methodist reveal the exact 
determinations of Methodism? Jtisn’t in the nature of the animal. 
Religion is not the field of exact definitions, and if there is a 
minister who wants to spend his time saying where this ism be- 
gins and that ism ends—well, he has a different congregation 
from mine. We are interested in the process of living and all 
- that intimately pertains thereto, not in doctrinal demarcations. 

For heaven’s sake let’s not take up the valuable time in the 
Convention with an attempt on the part of delegates present to 
say what Universalism is! Most Universalist ministers already 
know, and if they have difficulty in getting it into exact or nearly 
exact statements they rather enjoy that very thing, which is part 
of the“geist” of Universalism. I certainly am not waiting in 
New York State for any religious body to tell me what Univer- 
salism is, and, thank God, the Universalist Church has always 
permitted on the part of its adherents and its ministers a breadth 
of view and liberality of interpretation that is perpetually zestful 
and inspiring. Several years ago ina master’s degree thesis I 
attempted to show that the motivation of Universalism was a 
general altruism invading all the precincts of the religious life. 
[still feel that this interpretation is basically sound, and f so its 


exemplification becomes so personal that any other than general 
explanatory concepts are doubly futile and misleading. 

What I wish to indicate in a major way is that we should 
not deplore this. It is not our weakness but our crown of glory; 
it is not the skeleton in the denominational closet, but it should 
be the hostess in our churches, parish houses and studies; and 
if we ever need a reliquary or a string of beads it should be that. 

So it appears that we are Universalists, and we can not tell 
explicitly and precisely what Universalism is, or when we stop 
being something else to become a Universalist, or stop being 
Universalist to become something else. And I say most devout- 
ly, “Thank God for that and the denomination wisely permitting 
Ttlz? 

Elmer D. Colcord. 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


x # 


GIVE US A PLAN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

On the eve of the Buffalo Convention I yield to an impulse I 
have felt allsummer. Perhaps it should have been indefinitely 
stifled. But whatever its merit here it is. 

Not only in Russia but here in the United States we are 
hearing the demand for a five year, a ten year, plan for the na- 
tion. ; 

Why not a five or ten year plan for the church? 

Have we not such plans? Have we not made many of them 
in years past? Doubtless, but there can be no harm in another. 

Without elaboration, this is a humble suggestion: That the 
Buffalo Convention shall authorize the appointment by the 
General Convention Trustees of a planning board, or commis- 
sion, who shall study carefully the function of the Universalist 
Church in the modern world, and then tell the whole church what 
to do. 

Very likely much that it will find, much that it will recom- 
mend, will be “‘old stuff,’’ but I surmise there will be something 
new and vital, and it may be that “‘something”’ will be just what 
we need to put new motive and power into the church. 

To be more specific: This planning commission would ap- 
point subcommittees each of which would have a special field 
for investigation. For example, what shall be the attitude of 
the Universalist Church toward our grave economic problem? 
What exactly should the church say? A pronouncement on 
this matter coming to the individual minister and church with 
the endorsement of the Convention behind it would have far 
more weight. than any word that might be spoken from the 
pulpit. And surely our church must have something to say, 
something vital and spiritually energizing. 

Further problems are what we should say concerning the 
relations of nations to each other, concerning race prejudice, 
lawlessness, the punishment of crime, family relations (divorce), 
recreation (the movies), the revolt of youth, racketeering, etc. 

One of the stupendous and critical problems is that of the 
rapidly increasing leisure of men, and its right use. The Na- 
tional Recreation Association realizes that this is its great and 
compelling opportunity; but is it not an opportunity and re- 
sponsibility of the church? 

These do not exhaust the fields of investigation. They are 
merely suggestions. The point is this, that economists and 
sociologists are recognizing and declaring that the old day of 
individualism has gone; at least its justification no longer holds. 

Should not the church clearly see this basic fact of the new 
civilization? Should not the Universalist Church be one of the 
leaders in proclaiming the imperative, sacred obligations of this 
new emphasis, which, after all, is but our faith applied? 

And this commission might with good effect consider plans 
for rationalizing procedure in the long time accepted fields of 
effort. For example, in the matter of a more uniform worship 
service. What a hodgepodge we have, to be sure. If we areto 
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plan for social co-operation in the new civilization, and each 
individual (and each group and class) is no longer to be a law 
unto himself, why should the individual congregation not be 
subject to the same—I will not say constraint, but at least why 
should not every church receive the “‘plan’” and be urged to 
try it? Uniformity very likely is undesirable, but at present 
there is all too much diversity. And diversity is no longer good 
form anywhere. 

And further, for the carrying out of this proposal it would be 
well for each State Convention to appoint its own planning com- 
mission to study these same problems, work in collaboration 
with the general planning commission, that the final pronounce- 
ment might have the united wisdom and motive of our entire 
constituency so far as that can become vocal. 

But whatever the merit or demerit of this proposal, I dare 
say that at present we seem to be doing little except drift and, 
as has been o{ten said, a ship rarely drifts into port. Such a 
procedure usually ends in piling the craft on the rocks. 

We must have a plan, and one that shall awaken the zealous, 
enthusiastic support of the great majority of our people. Whence 
it comes matters not so long as we get it. And we must get it 
soon. May the Buffalo Convention be the time and place for 
its birth! 

Some may say it is impossible, out of the welter of con- 
flicting convictions, obsessions, complexes, to find any common 
ground more substantial than a swamp on which we can all 
agree. If so, then God help the Universalist Church! Others 
will object: What you propose is directly contrary to the sacred 
foundation of our church, which assures complete liberty of 
thought and action. My only response to that is: So much the 
better. It is high time. 

Charles Beard in his proposed plan for the United States, 
as published in the Forum, closes with these vivid and challeng- 
ing words, which I would suggest as the slogan for the Buffalo 
Convention: ‘“‘To take counsel and to dare, again and yet again, 
this is the true American (Universalist) spirit, and out of daring 
will come achievement far beyond our dim, dull imagination.” 

I trust the above will not be construed as in any degree a 
criticism of the General Convention Trustees. Our present 
situation lies not in fault of leadership, and this suggestion is 
offered with the hope that it may he of a little service in realizing 
their desires. 

Herbert E. Benton. 

Philadelphia, Penn. 


NO SENSE OF EXIGENCY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Well, well, here is that quiet Dr. Harry Canfield among the 
prophets! He sounds a vibrant note in his challenge to the Con- 
vention to give us a modern slogan. His strictures on our “‘five 
points,’ which are sound at least in part, would have been more 
pungent had he given a hint as to what he would like in place 
of them. 

I am a long way from the seats of the mighty, and may 
be told I don’t know what I am talking about. But such in- 
dications as I have lead me to guess that our preachers are 
not taking the creed they have nominally espoused very serious- 
ly. Perhaps they think the “neither this nor any precise form 
of words is required’’ postscript absolves them and gives them 
full liberty of opinion. If that is the situation it will be worse 
than mockery to reset the same standard more rigidly only to 
be repudiated or ignored. 

The announcements for the coming Convention seem to 
have no sense of exigency. Though not exactly fiddling while 
Rome burns, they give no hint that the termites are eating away 
the foundations while we go serenely on our decorous way. 
If Buffalo is to be any different from its comfortable predeces- 
sors, it is not specified in the agenda. Even the redeeming bap- 
tism of golf is provided for. 

A new creed will not save us. But a brave, self-conscious 
determination to “get down to brass tacks’”’ would at least save 


our faces. We need, to my mind, to set up our standard anew 
on the bedrock of our one distinctive, vital affirmation, the 
Divine Sonship of Man, and take the consequences! There is 
nothing which ought to be said in favor of peace, political right- 
eousness, industrial righteousness, social righteousness, indi- 
vidual righteousness, which is not implied in that fundamental, 
ultimate truth. 
C. Ellwood Nash. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


* * 


LEST WE FORGET 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The young man (I feel sure he is young) who signs him- 
self Zebulon Isaiah Quinn displays an admirable spirit in the 
preliminary paragraphs of the letter he writes about your edi- 
torial on St. Lawrence and the World War. The distinction he 
makes between condemning one thing a man does and condemn- 
ing the man himself is most important, and far too many of us 
never think of it. 

But Mr. Quinn himself promptly ceases to be discriminat- 
ing when he thinks of war. He sees no difference between a 
memorial to men who died in war and a memorial to war itself. 
Yet they are no more the same thing than would be a memorial 
to Walter Reed and Jesse Lazear and a memorial to yellow fever. 

“Of course,” he says, ‘‘the sacrifice and suffering which 
went into that colossal piece of organized and pointless murder 
is touching . . . . tragically beautiful. . . . All human sacrifice 
is beautiful and sacred. But where does this ‘great tradition’ 
stuff, all this ‘pride’ and ‘treasuring,’ come in?’”’ He answers 
his own question as he asks it. If human sacrifice is beautiful 
and sacred it is surely something to take pride in, to treasure in 
the memory. Mr. Quinn assumes that when you call these 
young men who died in the war part of a great tradition, you 
mean that war is a great tradition, but I am sure most of your 
readers knew that you meant the great tradition of heroism, 
sacrifice, devotion. 

Mr. Quinn would have all this sacrifice and devotion— 
touching and beautiful as he admits it to be—forgotten. I think 
he is wrong. I can not imagine anything more likely to bring 
home, even to the most callous and indifferent, the futility and 
the ghastly wickedness of war, than reading or hearing about all 
these fine, promising young lives that were so needlessly sacri- 
ficed. Mr. Quinn wants us to repent, but at the same time 
would have us forget that for which we are repenting. 

Any 
* * 
FROM THE HONORARY SECRETARY OF THE CENTRAL 

PCSTAL MISSION AND UNITARIAN WORKERS’ 

UNION, LONDON 


. To the Editor of the Leader: 


I fear I must have seemed very remiss in not acknowledging 
before your kind letter and kind and generous present of one 
hundred copies of Dr. Dodge’s “‘The Master’s Thought,”’ which 
we prize highly, and value much for distribution. Since then I 
have received a letter from Dr. Dodge, together with a presenta- 
tion of his book, ‘‘Christus Victor.’’ I feel much honored. 

I forget if I mentioned to you that I have now in my posses- 
sion an historic old chapel in Battle (Sussex) built by William 
Vidler, 1788. I hope to use it for Temperance, Peace and other 
good work, and occasionally for public worship. Should any of 
your Universalist preachers come to England it would be a great 
pleasure if they could give an address in the building. 

Florence Hill. 

London, England. 


ee ok 
PREFERS THE OLD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 


I much prefer the old outside cover to the new, beginning this 
month. Why the change? 


A a 
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The Minister and His Books 


‘The Preacher as Man of Letters. 
Richard Roberts. 
$1.50.) 


This book is by an able preacher, whose 
name is known with high regard in many 
pulpits in America, England, and Canada. 
He is now minister of Sherbourne United 
Church, Toronto. The book consists of 
lectures delivered at Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. 

The author considers such topics as books 
and the preacher; the treasury of English 
prose; the nest of singing birds; strangers 
and pilgrims; the words of the preacher. 

The book is a very noble appeal to 
preachers to know not only the Bible, but 
also English literature, the context of the 
Bible. Literature is used in Newman’s 
large definition as the expression of the 
life of man. Know this literature as your 
estate. Draw on the treasury of English 
prose, for here you learn how to persuade 
the souls and minds of men. Listen to 
these singing voices, this nest of singing 
birds, for you also must give to men a 
song in the night and the day. In the 
noble heritage of this literature you will 
find the memorable words which will 
enable and assist you as a preacher to 
move man on his high vocation as a pil- 
grim in search for God, as a son who must 
arise and go to his father. 

Here is an excellent book. It has wis- 
dom and wit. Every page is interesting. 
It is written in a direct and audible style. 
You hear the voice and you see the eye. 
The book is commended heartily to 
preachers and laymen. To preachers it is 
asummons to sail out from small parochial 
harbors of thoughts and reading, and ven- 
ture where deep calleth unto deep. To 
laymen it will be a joy to survey the blessed 
and undying merchandise which Richard 
Roberts has gathered from innumerable 
mariners of God. The book is small. It 
can be read in a short time, and every page 
is a pure delight. 

There is a slight mistake in the quotation 
on page 149. 

I recommend the book as a real part of 
the “golden string’’ of Blake. 

Warren S. Archibald. 


By 
(Abingdon Press. 


Hartford, Ct. 


* * 
A Great Pioneer 


Joseph Priestley. By Anne Holt. 
ford University Press. $3.50.) 


Miss Holt has done a notable piece of 
work in producing this readable but care- 
fully documented life of a remarkable 
man whose services to truth are not widely 
enough known. Brought up among Eng- 
lish. dissenters early in the eighteenth 
century, he was nurtured in a piety which 
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was at once practical and intelligent. 
He became a dissenting minister, taught 
in one of those ‘‘academies” which enabled 
sons of dissenters to obtain an education 
at least the equivalent of (and often su- 
perior to) that obtainable at Oxford and 
Cambridge, became again a minister 
(Mill Hill Chapel, Leeds), became in- 
terested in science and wrote very im- 
portant and original treatises, was the 
discoverer of oxygen, victim of a reign of 
terror at Birmingham when (in 1791) a 
mob destroyed his church, his house and 
his scientific instruments in a display of 
anger against his sympathy with the 
French Revolution, removed to America 
in 1794 and was welcomed by eminent 
people, built a home at Northumberland, 
Pa., which still stands, declined the chair 
of chemistry at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, aroused great interest in his 
Unitarian views by discourses in Phila- 
delphia and by his controversial works on 
theology, and may be called the first 
minister of the Unitarian church in Phila- 
delphia, though never, apparently, formal- 
ly settled as such. 

This is,in baldest outline, the Priestley 
story. He was far in advance of his con- 
temporaries and many of his hopes were 
never realized in his life-time, but “‘he 
pointed out roads down which others 
should go” and “‘by his undaunted cour- 
age in every good cause’”’ showed ‘“‘the 
only way in which work of any value may 
be achieved, and mankind served.”’ His 
life and work form by themselves a chap- 
ter in the history of liberal religion in this 
country and in England, and an equally 
important chapter in the history of science. 
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The Brainerd Mission to Cherokees 


Torchlights to the Cherokees. By 
Robert Sparks Walker. (Macmillan. 
$3.00.) 


One of the most interesting and least 
known chapters in the early history of this 
country is that of the first settlers them- 
selves, the Indians. Conspicuous in that 
chapter, although now nearly forgotten, is 
the work of the formerly nationally known 
Brainerd Mission to the Cherokee In- 
dians in Tennessee and near-by parts of 
Alabama and Georgia. Conducted by 
the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, which then included 
several denominations, staffed by New 
Englanders, and aided by government 
and private subscription, this organiza- 
tion in the twenty years of its existence 
set the Cherokees well on the way to be- 
coming a law abiding, agricultural people. 
On July 26, 1827, they adopted a con- 
stitution similar to that of ourown govern- 
ment. But greedy white men coveted 
their land. A year later it was confis- 


cated, the missionaries who tried to pro- 
tect their interests were arrested and 
thrown into prison, and the Indians were 
persecuted and removed to the West. 

Mr. Walker’s narrative is an absorbing 
one. He has had access to the large 
bound volumes of letters and records 
which were written at the Brainerd Mis- 
sion and which are now carefully preserved 
in the Harvard-Andover Theological Li- 
brary. Many of them are given in the 
text, and one is moved by their story of 
hardships and persecution and inspired by 
their zeal. Mr. Walker has rendered a 
great service in putting these records 
within reach of the historically-minded. 

IDG 
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A Romance of the Incas 


The Scarlet Fringe. By Helen Clark 
Fernald and Edwin M. Slocombe. 
(Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00.) 


This romance of the Incas of the six- 
teenth century shows how the city of 
Macchu Piccu came to be. Among the 
rugged ranges of the Andes Mountains, 
these descendants of savage Indians had 
achieved a high degree of civilization. 
in which everything was owned by the 
empire and every man, woman and child 
did his share of the work and received 
from the government what he needed. 
They built cities with houses and temples, 
highways with taverns for travelers and 
storehouses for army supplies; they had 
terraced gardens, and aqueducts which 
carried waters from distant mountains to 
these gardens and to their open air baths. 
In many ways, the civilization of the In- 
cas was superior to that of their Spanish 
conquerors. 

The scene of this story is laid in a beau- 
tiful and wild mountain fastness in the 
Andes where a small band of several hun- 
dred Incas hoped to escape the Spaniards. 
Strange and mysterious things happened. 
Paullu, a brave young Inca, sought clues 
to the traitor in their midst. Finally the 
Indians were forced to a thrilling and 
dangerous retreat to the ancient citadel 
from which the first Incas came. There, 
after the swinging bridge which was their 
only connection with the outside world 
was burned, the imperial scarlet fringe 
was bound about the head of Paullu and 
he became the sovereign Inca. 

IDL Gy 


* * * 


A fat woman elbowed her way through 
the crowd, jabbing first one person and 
then another. Finally she gave one man 
an unusually hard thump, and asked: “I 
say, does it make any difference which bus 
I take to Mount Royal Cemetery!” 

“Not to me, madam,” was the reply.— 
Tit-Bits. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Chureh, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


Our Missionaries in Japan 


Miss Ruth Downing 


Rev. Aishi Terasawa 


GREETINGS TO OUR JAPAN WORKERS 


Our church school workers are interested in every part of our work in Japan. Many 
of us have listened to Georgene Bowen’s words during the past year, and always with 


the wish that we might do more for what she describes. 


Right now we are watching for 


opportunities to hear Dr. and Mrs. Cary, that we may know more of our Mission and 


of the good man and woman who are its leaders. 


hold the fort in Shizuoka. 
built for her by her Japanese friends. 


Nor do we forget the Stetsons, who 


Nor Miss Hathaway, who is now to live in the little house 
We wish we knew the names and faces of every 


Japanese man and woman who is teaching or preaching for our church. We honor 
every one in our hearts and pray for the success of their work. 
As church schools we assume the responsibility of paying the salaries of Miss Down- 


ing and Mr. Terasawa. 
history? 


Shall we cheer them this year by the largest offering in our 
Special envelopes have gone to your superintendent. 


Make good use of them. 


OCTOBER 17, 1931 


On the very day this paper is dated, our 
church school workers are gathering in 
Buffalo for the nineteenth annual con- 
vention of the General Sunday School 
Association. Send out your thoughts 
and prayers to help them in their im- 
portant deliberations. The policies they 
adopt will have great influence in the 


years to come. 
etek 


A ‘‘WORKING’’ BOARD 
Susan M. Andrews 


The officers of the New Hampshire Uni- 
versalist Sunday School Association, under 
the leadership of Rev. Frank B. Chatter- 
ton of Portsmouth, should be proud of 
their record of aims:and accomplishments 
for the past year. Those present at the 
annual convention in Manchester on Oct. 
5 realized, if they had failed to do so be- 
fore, that New Hampshire has a leader 
who believes in setting high goals and, 
what’s more to the point, who spares him- 
self nothing in his effort to accomplish 
them. 

Seven board meetings have been held 
during the year. At each of these a dis- 
cussion of the needs of the local church 
schools has ended in a definite attempt to 
help ministers, teachers, and officers to 


meet their needs. Sometimes it was a 
field worker’s visit that helped solve a 
knotty problem, sometimes a board mem- 
ber’s sitting in at a local teachers’ meeting 
that straightened out a tangle, sometimes 
the attendance of a group of teachers at 
one of the four sectional rallies, planned 
by the board, that gave just the incentive 
they needed to become better trained 
leaders of youth. 

Yes, there were schools that failed to 
co-operate, but that fact has not dis- 
couraged the board. They plan next 
year to have a Council of Religious Edu- 
cation (on which every local school shall 
have a representative) to meet from time 
with the State Board. To their first meet- 
ing also they have invited the presidents of 
the State Convention and the State Y. P. 
C. U., in order to bring about closer co- 
operation. Individual help will be forth- 
coming wherever it is needed, sectional 
conferences will be continued, new plans 
for service will be announced and promoted. 

Just one evidence of the untiring zeal 
of these state officers was the exhibit of 
curriculum material from fifteen publish- 
ing houses which they had set up for work- 
ers attending the convention. The one 
drawback here was that the time which 
the program allowed for inspecting the 
exhibit was inadequate. However, the 


board is to be commended for undertaking: 
such a constructive piece of work. More: 
power to them! And more eagerness on 
the part of local leaders throughout the- 
state to take advantage of the help which 
this group of officers is willing to take- 


to their very door. 
* * 


AN INTERESTING CLASS IN PASA-. 
DENA 


Mr. Lloyd E. Morrison of Pasadena is 
planning a course for his class of young 
men from eighteen to twenty-two, which 
is a pioneer piece of work and promises to: 
be of both interest and great value. The 
following is quoted from Mr. Morrison’s 
letter: 

“My outline of study begins with the 
Layman, then we shall study the Board of 
Trustees, Church Finances, Raising Funds, 
Various Organizations, Sunday School,. 
Y. P. C. U., and the General and State 
Conventions. Following a Sunday of 
‘lecture,’ if you want to call it that, we 
have a Sunday of class discussion. 

“Members of the class are designated to. 
attend the meetings of the board of trus- 
tees as observers, and will be appointed on 
committees to secure practical experience 
in church work. We may later investi- 
gate and make a careful analysis of the 
local church organization and~ possibly 
prepare a report for the board of trustees.” 

Such a course will be of great value to» 
its members, and ought to bear fruit in 
better co-operation in both the local and 
the general work. Congratulations to: 
Mr. Morrison for undertaking such a 


piece of work. 
* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Rey. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D., spoke in’ 
the pulpit at Monson, Mass., on Oct. 4, 
presenting the claims of religious educa-- 
tion upon the interest of the whole church. 
She then visited the church school, find- 
ing an interested and loyal group including: 
many of the leading men and women of 
the parish. During the afternoon she 
was present at a two hour conference of 
the teachers and officers, when a regrading 
of classes and a rearrangement of class- 
rooms was planned and lesson material. 
chosen for all. 


“Our Outlook,” parish paper at Roch- 
ester, N. Y., reprints Dr. van Schaick’s 
editorial on religious education found in. 


the paper for Sept. 26. 


“The Denver Universalist,” parish pa-- 
per of our church in the Rocky Mountain 
city, carries a complete statement of the: 
program of the church school, with the 
aims and the texts for each class clearly 
defined. This is a splendid way to inform 
all the people of a parish what the educa- 
tional department is trying to do. 


« 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl and M. A. Kapp 


PLAY THE GAME 
S. D. Rawson, Vice-President 


On the third page of the little leaflet 
that told the story of Ferry Beach these 
words appeared, ‘‘Play the game,” “Live 
‘up to the code of fair play.’’ These 
phrases didn’t apply to Ferry Beach alone 
any more than they do to any other sum- 
‘mer institute or camp. However, they 
should have been carried back to unions, 
homes and schools, clubs, and, above all, 
put to play in our every-day life. In 
other words, it is quite easy to go to a 
camp or summer institute, and there, 
while seated around a camp-fire with the 
stars shining overhead and the waves 
breaking on the shore, resolve to play the 
game and live up to the code of fair play. 

It is with all seriousness and good faith 
that these resolutions are made, but after 
returning home these scenes are inclined 
to fade from our minds, and once more we 
have slipped back into the old rut and our 
resolutions are shattered. 

The above doesn’t mean that some 
people lead crooked lives and are bad clear 
through. It means the little things that 
we say we'll do, the little things that help 
to make unions strong and prosperous, 
these are often forgotten, and, after all, 
an organization is made up of the little 
things done by individuals. Granted 
that it is nice to do something big, some- 
thing that we will be remembered by. 
But these instances are few and far be- 
tween. It is that which is done by the 
group that tends to make or break society. 

_A new year has just been started in Y. P. 
C. U. work. Most unions are starting 
out under the guidance of new officers, 
who in many cases have never held office 
before. The duties and responsibilities 
seem difficult and hard, causing, in many 
instances, a feeling of regret at having 
taken the position. 

In cases like these, playing the game is 
more important than ever. The attitude 
of a union as a whole often encourages or 
discourages an officer who is, for the first 
time, making an attempt to guide his 
organization through to a successful year. 
It may seem at times that your president 
or vice-president isn’t doing things as 
you would do them, but remember, every- 
body does things in a different way. If 
‘you have some constructive criticism to 
make, don’t hesitate to make it. It may 
mean the complete change of an idea re- 
sulting in positive benefit for the union. 

Play fair with your union throughout 
the ensuing year; work for it; make it 
something to be proud of; co-operate with 
your officers. They can’t do it alone, so 
it’s up to you. Don’t fail them in their 
hour of need. Help them to make the 
Y.P. C.U. an organization that we can all 
be proud of, : 


EDUCATING FOR PEACE 

It is the avowed work of many people 
to-day to educate the younger generation 
for peace. Against the forces of mili- 
tarism, pure and unadulterated, against 
the war-spirit in any of its’sinister and 
nefarious disguises, devoted men and 
women are putting the utmost of conse- 
crated idealism for peace. The testing 
time will come when war seems imminent 
again. Then we shall see how deeply we 
have touched the motives and impulses 
of our people. 

Regardless of what the crude spirit 
of our Smedley Butlers may advocate, 
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regardless of the righteous indignation of 
Christians who put patriotism above re- 
ligious conviction, regardless of the ancient 
and ignorant impulse to win by over- 
mastering force, those who are sincerely 
dedicated to the belief that war is wrong, 
and that peace is right, must continue to 
preach and teach. Jails will open to re- 
ceive them, when the crisis comes. The 
tremendous force of popular opinion will 
come battering at the souls of those who 
once felt the faith that peace must be 
won. 

It is well for us to realize this in ad- 
vance, and to be prepared. Martyrdom 
is out of style. But clear-headed think- 
ing that envisages the same thing as 
martyrdom as a consequence of standing 
for a principle may be a plain necessity. 


The W.N. M. A. 


The addrees of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass 


A YEAR OF BEGINNINGS 

We often wonder, when we send a young 
woman to Japan, just what she does—what 
really is her program during the busy days 
of the week. To those of us who hear 
more frequently from our missionaries we 
know that a long, long time must be spent 
in learning the language. Miss Downing 
writes interestingly of her “‘beginnings.”’ 

“When I look back upon the past year, 
it seems like a song with one ever recurring 
refrain: Language Study. Before I came 
to Japan at all, Mr. Stetson gave me much 
good advice, the most emphatic of which 
was ‘Don’t let anything interfere with 
your two years of language study.’ I have 
tried to follow his counsel. 

“After Miss Bowen’s departure, I took 
over her Boys’ Bible Class, finishing the 
course she had begun with them, and start- 
ing a new one on the Old Testament as a 
background for the New, and as an aid to 
the better understanding of Christ’s 
character. 

“Miss Hathaway and I together have 
assisted at the Thursday evening prayer 
meetings, and the Saturday evening dis- 
cussion meetings. One night each week I 
have the Blackmer Home devotions. 

“Last year I put my eager desire to get 
into the kindergartens into the background 
almost entirely, for I knew how absorbing 
it would become, but this year I have hbe- 
gun to work just a bit with them. Teach- 
ers’ meetings, mothers’ meetings, gradua- 
tions, personal conferences with teachers, 
have had some attention, and regular 
English instruction begun in the lidama- 
chi Kindergarten. 

“The Sunday school work has, perhaps, 
been my happiest work of all this year. 
When things go wrong, when problems loom 
large, J think of my fifty Sunday school 
babies and rejoice, and take new courage. 
Though I have taken over the supervision 
of the entire Dojin Koishikawa Sunday 
school, and have advised at teachers’ 


meetings, I have really done very little 
as yet with any department except the be- 
ginners and primary. That is another 
work waiting for next year... . 

“As for broader influences, I represented 
our Mission at the Council of Federated 
Churches and at the Kindergarten Confer- 
ence in Karuizawa last summer, and at 
Language School; have taken my turn in 
leading chapel exercises. 

“At the beginning of May, I left lan- 
guage school. But I am continuing my 
study with Mrs. Aya Hara, who will al- 
ways be Aya Namba San to me because of 
my correspondence with her when I was 
growing up in America. It seems like a 
dream, or, rather, like the direct leading 
of God’s hand, that after so many years 
we should be here in Japan together, help- 
ing each other. I hope to finish the regu- 
lar course for this term, and be graduated 
with my class. 

“As I read Miss Osborne’s book, ‘From 
Dream to Reality,’ and follow about in 
her footsteps, I feel that I am indeed walk- 
ing on holy ground. As far as I can see 
she and Miss Hathaway, and the others 
who have come before me, have laid firm 
foundations for every type of work I may 
ever dream of doing. It is my great 
task and my joyous privilege to build on 
these foundations, and to bring their 
dreams to reality. More than anything 
else, I desire to make our church here, 
our Sunday school, our kindergarten, with 
the great message which they have, serve 
more fully the neighborhood in which they 
find themselves. 

“With this in view, I count my greatest 
achievements of the year the winning of 
the confidence of the children so that they 
permit me to dry their tears, pick them up 
when they fall down, fasten their shoes, 
and play with them; and the drawing into 
the Bible class of several young men from 
our immediate neighborhood. 

“Ruth G. Downing.” 
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Among Our Churches 


New York 


Southold. — Ser- 
vices were held as 
usual throughout the 
summer with good con- 
gregations. Rev. J. H. 
Saunders, D. D., of 
Houston, Texas, gave 
one of his scholarly 
sermons one Sunday 
in August. The missionary collection on 
Sept. 20 amounted to $100, and will be 
divided between the Ministers’ Pension 
Fund and the work of home and foreign 
missions. It is expected that a delega- 
tion from this old historic church will at- 
tend the State Convention at Herkimer. 
Rev. Harry Grady Kenney of Beaumont, 
Texas, will supply the pulpit during the 
month of October. The service of Sept. 
20 was in part a tribute to Miss Leonie 
Stacy, who has served for the past few 
years as organist of the church. Miss 
Stacy has unusual and brilliant musical 
gifts, and will continue her studies at the 
Juilliard School of Music in New York. * * 
Floral Park.—The church opened Sept. 
13 with services in its own building. That 
building is a delight to each member who 
has sacrificed to make it possible. The 
auditorium is a place of beauty which 
creates a spirit of worship. One of the 
most beautiful and symbolic gifts re- 
ceived is an illuminated cross which is 
placed against the wall back of the pulpit. 
The church is indebted for this beautiful 
gift to their good friend, Richard P. 
Saunders. The large, well lighted and 
ventilated basement makes an excellent 
place for the church school. The kitchen 
is a delight to the women, as it is adequate- 
ly equipped. The landscaping of the 
grounds has made a beautiful setting for 
the building. The first Sunday the con- 
gregation numbered fifty-nine, the second 
sixty-one, and the third eighty-four. 
The attendance on the last Sunday was 
above the usual number because the first 
wedding to be held in the new church 
was solemnized immediately after the 
morning service. It was the marriage of 
Miss Elizabeth Maier and Mr. Theodore 
Steil. Each Sunday sees new faces in the 
congregation and new people interested in 
the various organizations. The church 
school is gradually being built up. In the 
three classes new pupils are added every 
Sunday. On Sept. 20, twelve young people 
of the church met with the minister and 
formed a Y.P.C.U. Itisa group of in- 
terested and enthusiastic workers. Al- 
ready rehearsals are under way for three 
one-act plays to be given in the vestry on 
Oct. 16. They are to hold a Hallowe’en 
party on Oct. 31. On Friday evening, 
Sept. 25, the first card party of the year 
was held in the vestry. This was very 
well attended. Great plans are made for 


City Letter 


the bazaar the Women’s League is to hold 
at the church Nov. 5. The committees 
were appointed before vacation and have 
been working and planning through the 
summer. On Sunday afternoon, Nov. 22, 
at three o’clock, the church is to be for- 
mally dedicated and the minister installed. 
A special invitation is sent to all our friends 
to be present upon this occasion. * * 
Chapin Home.—The family at Chapin 
Home has had a quiet, happy summer. 
The beautiful grounds surrounding the 
Home have been cool and attractive dur- 
ing the heated period, and were enjoyed 
by the members of the family and friends 
who chanced to visit there. Some have 
gone from the Home circle during the 
summer, never to return, and their places 
have been taken by new members. Ser- 
vices have been held in the chapel once 
a month during the summer, but the 
regular schedule will be resumed in Oc- 
tober, and the services will be held twice 
each month. Preparations are under way 
for Anniversary Day, which will be held 
at the Home on Oct. 24. * * Newark. 
—Mr. Garner sent forth to his people a 
strong note of persuasion to devotion and 
loyalty in the service of the church. In 
his calendar the minister printed this 
cheering message: ‘‘The omens are favor- 
able for one of the best years, so far as 
enthusiasm, devotion and accomplish- 
ment are concerned, that we have ever ex- 
perienced in our church life. Every meet- 
ing of any organization held up to this 
time has been characterized by a zeal 
that warms one’s heart, an enthusiasm 
that is contagious, and a spirit of co- 
operation which means that plans will be 
successfully carried out. The church 
school opened last Sunday with a splendid 
attendance. The church school board met 
the following evening with almost 100 
per cent attendance. The spirit mani- 
fested at this meeting was unmistakable. 
The officers and teachers of your church 
school, under Miss Eddy’s direction, are 
taking their tasks seriously. They intend 
to perform those tasks with the highest 
possible degree of efficiency. The execu- 
tive committee of the Mission Circle is 
reported likewise to have held a most 
enthusiastic meeting last week. Plans 
and dates for the principal events of the 
entire season were proposed and adopted. 
The first of these events was a get-to- 
gether luncheon held in the social hall of 
the church, on Thursday, Oct. 1. The 
first meeting of the Women’s Guild was 
held as in previous years the last Wednes- 
day in September. Here, too, plans for 
the year were discussed. The collector 
and the treasurer of our church give en- 
couraging reports on the way in which 
pledges are being kept paid up to date. 
Every week those who are behind become 


fewer. This is very hopeful, for we know 
the real effort that this requires on the 
part of many of our people. It looks as 
if we might make it a 100 per cent paid up 
year. Mr. and Mrs. Garner are happy to 
announce the birth on Sept. 16 of a son, 
Peter Osborne Garner.” The Community 
Forum will open its third season Sunday 
night, Oct. 18. Among speakers already 
scheduled for the early fall meetings are 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, who will speak 
on “The Best and Worst in American 
Life,’ Countess Alexandra Tolstoy, the 
youngest daughter of Leo Tolstoy and his 
secretary for many years, John Haynes 
Holmes, and Norman Thomas. A debate 
between Syud Hossain and Cornelia 
Sorabji on British control of India will be 
the featureon Nov.15. Dr. Rose preached 
at the home-coming communion service 
Oct. 4. His subject, “Ties That Bind.” 
* * Metropolitan Alliance.—Mrs. Henry 
R. Rose, Miss Grace L. White and the 
president of the Alliance, Mrs. Mary E. 
Friedrich, represented the Alliance at the 
State Convention in Herkimer. The first 
executive board meeting was held at Good 
Tidings, Oct. 9. The first meeting of the 
Alliance will be enjoyed at Mt. Vernon, 
with Rev. H. Elmer Peters speaking upon 
“Pioneering for Universalism.”’ * * Met- 
ropolitan Y. P. C. U.—The first business 
meeting of the season was held at Newark 
with an excellent attendance. Plans for 
the new work year were made. This 
year’s Echo Rally goes to Newark. A live 
speaker, plus much enthusiasm, is prom- 
ised. The District Union anticipates 
helping the new Union at Floral Park. 
In the future a joint devotional meeting 
will be held with the new Union. Mr. 
Stewart Diem reports this word of the 
Metropolitan Union: “The young people 
are dedicating themselves to a more 
Christlike life in service to the sad and 
suffering in these troubled days.’ * * 
Prescott Neighborhood House.—The 
summer work was very successfully car- 
ried on by Marion Moller, Evelyn Wagner 
Cinque and Clara A. Riepe. At the 
Sunday school service Sept. 27, at 2.30 
p. m., Dr. Hall spoke to the children in 
his usual kind way. Rally Sunday was 
Oct. 4. The monthly rummage sale was 
held Sept. 16. The Boy Scouts and Girl 
Scouts meet regularly. School lunches 
and clubs opened Oct. 5. The local 
board is planning a Bunco Party Oct. 28. 
Mrs. Marion Moller took charge Oct. 1 as 
head worker. * * Divine Paternity.— 
During the summer the organ was com=- 
pletely repaired and improved at a cost of 
several thousand dollars. On Sunday, 
Oct. 4, the organ was reconsecrated, with 
special music and an address by Dr. Hall. 
* * Middletown.—Here is the stirring- 
report from a happy minister: Services 
were resumed on Sept. 18 with a good 
congregation. The church school at- 
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‘tendance is running ahead of last year. 
Proportionately the school has a far better 
attendance than any other school in 
Middletown. During the summer months, 
Mr. Thorburn preached upon one occa- 
sion at the Braeside Camp for under- 
nourished children in Orange County. 
He also addressed the Kiwanis Club. 
Four new teachers have been added to the 
church school. We have started this year 
with a mimeographed monthly bulletin, 
which has elicited much favorable com- 
ment among our own people and from 
‘the community in general. The opening 
event in our social field was a card party 
at the home of Mrs. George N. Clemson. 
It was under the auspices of the Women’s 
Aid and Mission Circle. A net profit of 
$102.10 was realized. Mr. Thorburn 
-officiated at six funerals and five weddings 
during the summer vacation. The new 
pulpit Bible which the Fortnightly Auxil- 
‘lary has purchased was dedicated at a 
-special service the first Sunday in October. 
This season we are to have a soloist on 
-special occasions only. We have organized 
_a splendid choir of women’s voices, using 
the old junior choir as a nucleus. Miss 
Elizabeth Cross, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Wm. E. Cross, was the soloist on 
‘Sept. 27. Miss Cross is a student at 
National Park Seminary at Washington, 
D.C. On Sept. 29 the Fortnightly Auxil- 
diary held a card party, their first activity 
for the season. Our every member can- 
vass started Friday evening, Sept. 25, 
and continued through the first Sunday 
‘in October. We hope this year to get a 
definite reply from every man, woman and 
ehild in the parish. Our goal is $2,500 
‘over last year, in order that our special 
offerings at Thanksgiving and Easter may 
be placed in an emergency fund, leading 
eventually to a large endowment. We are 
fortunate in having Rev. Cornelius Green- 
way of All Souls, Brooklyn, to come here 
‘In November for his lecture on auto- 
-graphed-photographs. Mr. Greenway is 
anold college associate of Mr. Thorburn’s. 
-A eommittee has been appointed for the 
bicentennial of the birthday of George 
Washington. One representative from 
-each organization has been appointed. * * 
“Washington Heights.—Our services were 
-resumed with enthusiasm. A crowded 
‘hall greeted the pastor on the opening 
“night of his community work. Sunday 
the pastor spoke on “The World of You 
with Yourself.” Camp Wamego closed 
its tenth season in September, having the 
~most successful season so far as the 
-character of the campers is concerned. 
“All together”? was the keynote and re- 
-ligion of Wamego, and the Sunday services 
around the huge stone pulpit were fea- 
‘tures unsurpassed. The church will have 
a dancing school during the winter for 
children and young people, to be conducted 
‘by a professor of considerable reputation 
‘in the city. This church will entertain 
-all of the ministers of the Heights in a 


few weeks. The young people are plan- 
ning their season of activities, to consist of 
dances, lectures and social gatherings. 
The minister and a large delegation of his 
boys and young men will participate in 
the opening of the George Washington 
Bridge in October. In building the tunnel 
and highway of the bridge past our 
church, it has added value and distinctive- 
ness to our property. Needed repairs 
will be made this fall. A church reunion 
will be held early in October. * * Our 
Father.—The Men’s Club October meet- 
ing was Travel Evening. Mr. Henry L. 
Brant spoke of his summer’s trip to 
Hawaii, Japan and the Canadian Rockies. 
Mr. R. P. Saunders told the story of a 
journey ‘‘Flying Over the Panama Canal.” 
The Business and Professional Women’s 
Club is making a drive for increased mem- 
bership, and planning an effective winter’s 
campaign. The Woman’s Alliance will 
continue its fine help to needy people and 
organizations, and maintain its record as 
a working organization. Mr. John G. 
Murray, president of the trustees, will be 
a delegate to the General Convention, and 
Mr. R. P. Saunders was the delegate at 
the State Convention. On Sunday, Nov. 
1, Dr. H. M. Cary of Japan will speak, 
and the annual missionary offering will 
be received. * * All Souls.—On Sept. 28 


~Mr. Greenway had a sermon of power 


Ohio 


Huron Association held its annual 
meeting on Sunday, Sept. 20, with the 
Norwalk church. Church school session 
began the day with our long-time superin- 
tendent, Aro D. Sanders, in charge. The 
occasional sermon was delivered by the 
local minister, Rev. Harry M. Wright, who 
has accepted a call to the Bristol, New 
York, church. Mr. Wright has many 
warm friends in both the Norwalk and 
Attica churches, where he and Mrs. Wright 
have labored earnestly for the cause of 
Universalism. State Superintendent Stan- 
ley C. Stall had charge of the service of 
communion. After a bountiful dinner, 
served in the social rooms of the church, 
the business session was held. The at- 
tendance throughout the meetings was 
gratifying and we look forward to meeting 
in 1932 at the Attica church with joy. * * 
Ballou Association is composed of the 
Universalist churches at Blanchester, Mil- 
ford, Cuba, Farmers’ Station, Mt. Car- 
mel and Edwardsville. The 1931 meet- 
ing was held at Farmers’ Station, a very 
small village. It is surprising, though, 
what a few people can do toward enter- 
taining a church gathering when they are 
“fon fire’ with enthusiasm for the cause. 
Our meetings opened Saturday afternoon 
and closed with the afternoon meeting on 
Sunday. Miss LaVerne Wright spoke of 
the work of the State Church School As- 
sociation, Mrs. Winifred Ellerbrock rep- 
resented the Ohio W. U. M. A., and 


printed in the Eagle, upon “Gandhi's 
Mondays Should Inspire All Christians.” 
His word picture of Gandhi was vivid, as 
this brief paragraph proves: ‘‘The past 
week the papers have been filled with all 
‘ sorts of news about a 61-year-old 96-pound 
birdseed-eating, goat-milk drinking man. 
He is nearly toothless, scrawny, and yet 
this half-naked shadow of a man holds the 
fate of 350,000,000 semi-starved people 
in the palms of his emaciated hands.” 
The church reopened on Sept. 18 with a 
fine congregation, and on Sept. 27 there 
was present the largest congregation since 
Easter. At the reopening of the church 
school there were numerous readjustments 
due to new teachers and scholars. Mrs. 
Friedrich, president of the Metropolitan 
Alliance, felt compelled to give up her 
class, to the great regret of all. Oct. 4 was 
promotion day in the church school. 
Certificates and merit badges were awarded 
to over twenty students of high record. 
The Y. P. C. U. enters upon a year of 
activity under the leadership of the new 
president, Robert Polk. Mr. George Grey 
Barnard, the famous American sculptor, 
is to present to All Souls on Armistice 
Day Sunday, a copy of his bas-relief, ‘“The 
Descent from the Cross.” Last year he 
gave the church his “Brotherly Love” 
statue. 
Thomas Edward Poitterton. 


Letter 


Stanley C. Stall, Jr., told of the Mid- 
West Institute of Young People held at 
Turkey Run, Indiana. The sermon Sat- 
urday evening was by Rev. R. S. Keller- 
man of Blanchester. On Sunday we had 
a banner attendance. The church school 
was in charge of Rev. Harriet E. Druley, 
with a large attendance; the occasional 
sermon and service of communion were 
by State Superintendent Stanley C. Stall. 
After a wonderful ‘‘basket’’ dinner, the 
business session was completed. Plans 
were made to send a delegate to the Buffalo 
Convention with at least a part of expenses 
paid by the Association. The memorial 
service for those who had died during the 
year was in charge of Mr. Kellerman and 
the closing sermon was by Rev. Harriet 
E. Druley of Milford. Next year we 
meet at Mt. Carmel. * * Miami Asso- 
ciation is made up of the Universalist 
churches at Cincinnati, Eaton, Spring- 
boro, Mason, Montgomery, Ridgeville and 
Hamilton. Its 1931 meeting was with the 
Eaton church, and began Saturday morn- 
ing with a devotional service in charge of 
Mrs. Anna M. Keirn of Eaton. The 
president, Miss LaVerne Wright, ap- 
pointed sessional committees, and reports 
of local churches were heard before lunch 
time. The afternoon session was de- 
voted to business and talks by representa- 
tives of the various auxiliary organiza- 
tions. Mrs. Clara Kimmel of Eldorado 
gave a paper in the interest of the W. U. 
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M. A., Miss Wright spoke in the interest 
of the church schools and Stanley C. Stall, 
Jr., told of the Mid-West Institute for 
young people at Turkey Run State Park. 
The Saturday evening banquet was a 
gala occasion with Judge A. C. Risinger 
as toastmaster and Rev. Edwin H. Wil- 
son of the Dayton Unitarian church 
principal speaker. About forty-five per- 
sons attended the banquet. Sunday be- 
gan with the regular church school. The 
service of worship was in charge of the 
local minister, Rev. Roscoe A. Walters, 
and the occasional sermon was by Rev. 
Harriet E. Druley of Springboro. The 
memorial service was in charge of Miss 
Maude Warwick and the communion 
service in charge of Rev. Stanley C. Stall. 
The afternoon session was opened with a 
song service, after which the State Su- 
perintendent talked of the work through- 
out the state. The picture was awarded 
to Springboro for the best percentage of 
attendance, and it was voted to meet in 
1982 at Springboro. 
send a delegate to the General Conven- 
tion with at least a part of expenses paid 
by the Association. The closing address 
was given by Rev. James Houghton of 
New Madison, Ohio. * * Dr. H. M. 
Cary.—During the week beginning Sept. 
28 many Ohio Universalists and their 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon, pastor of 
the First Universalist Church of Lansing, 
Michigan, has been named on Governor 
Wilbur M. Brucker’s Commission for Un- 
employment Relief. 


Rev. Mary Grace Canfield contributed 
an interesting sketch of Otis Skinner to 
the August number of the Vermonter, 
an illustrated magazine published at 
White River Junction. Otis Skinner is 
a son of Rev. Charles Skinner and a 
grandson of Rev. Warren Skinner, both 
Universalist ministers. 


Supply preachers in the churches in 
Massachusetts on Sunday, Oct. 11, as 
arranged by the State Superintendent, 
were the following: Mr. Fmerson S. 
Schwenk of Tufts at New Bedford; Mr. 
Carl A. Storm of Tufts at Quincy; Rev. 
Frank W. Merrick, D. D., at Province- 
town; Rev. Howard D. Spoerl at Tyngs- 
boro; Mr. C. Leslie Curtice at Chelsea; 
Rev. C. H. Pennoyer at South Weymouth; 
Rev. F. W. Gibbs at North Weymouth; 
Rev. Maude Lyon Cary at Norwood; Mr. 
Reginald M. Deacon of Tufts at South 
Acton; Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D., at 
Lowell; Mr. George H. Wood of Tufts at 
Leominster; Rev. J. W. King at Gardner; 
Rey. Andrew J. Torsleff at Southbridge; 
Mr. Robert H. Lewis of Tufts at Me- 
thuen, and Rey. L. W. Coons, D. D., at 
Orange. 


Plans were made to . 


friends were privileged to hear Dr. H. M. 
Cary. The State Superintendent and 
Dr. Cary began at Cleveland on Monday 
evening and traveled through the state, 
completing the tour with a meeting on 
Friday evening at New Madison. Two 
meetings were held on each day excepting 
Monday, nine churches were visited and 
contacts were made with many more 
through representation at the various 
meetings. Our people were keenly in- 
terested, and displayed an earnest desire 
to do their full share in the Japanese pro- 
gram of our church. * * T. J. Pittman 
and his family are loyal members of our 
Caledonia church. Mr. Pittman is cashier 
of the local bank. Monday, Sept. 28, 
while he was busy in the rear room of the 
banking building two bandits entered the 
front door and commanded two employees 
to remain quiet while they proceeded to 
“scoop” up the money. During the proc- 
ess Mr. Pittman discovered their pres- 
ence, took up the riot gun and began to 
fire. The cartridge “wedged,” however, 
and refused to explode. The robbers 
fired five shots at Mr. Pittman and fled 
with $80 in currency, overlooking $1,000 
in a near-by cash drawer. Mr. Pittman 
was uninjured except by the excitement, 
and is acclaimed the hero of the town. 
Stanley C. Stall. 


and Interests 


Maine 


West Paris.—Rev. Eleanor B. Forbes, 
pastor. One hundred copies of ‘‘Hymns 
of the Church” were recently ordered from 
the Universalist Publishing House. The 
books arrived promptly and have been in 
use for several Sundays, and are very much 
liked. 


Massachusetts 


Boston, Redemption.—Rev. John Smith 
Lowe, D. D., pastor. Rally Day was in- 
spiring to minister and people. Dr. Lowe 
preached on “My Gift,’ urging gifts not 
only of money, but of self and service at 
the beginning of this new year of work. 
The full vested choir, under the direction 
of Mr. T. W. Lander, gave three wonder- 
ful numbers. Preceding the service, at 
10.15, Mr. Lander played a half hour pro- 
gram of organ music. The church school 
has begun its work with renewed interest 
and vigor, with the largest attendance of 
the year on Oct. 4. The staff of teachers 
has been enlarged, with the following in 


charge: Superintendent and director, Miss . 


Ethel M. Hughes. Cradle Roll, Miss 
Edna. Cullen. Primary, Mrs. John S. 
Lowe, Miss Adeline Bowers. Juniors, 


Miss Dorothy Conklin, John Lowe, Jr. 
Seniors, Eldridge Lloyd. Intermediates, 
Mrs. Elizabeth T. Sumner. Men’s classes, 
W.D. Dyer. The Y. P. C. U. has elected 
John Lowe, Jr., president, with Louis 
Nason vice-president, and Wallace Cullen 


secretary. These officers will hold until 
the annual election in December. Vacan- 
cies were caused by the return home of so 
many of our young people at the close of 
the college year last June. A get-together 
party for all members of the Union and 

their friends brought out sixty young 
people on the night of Oct. 2 for a good 

time in Roblin Hall. Miss Avis Dole was 
in charge of the games and contests, Miss 
Edna Cullen of the refreshments. Friday 
morning, Oct. 2, the Mission Circle met 
in Miner Parlor. The devotional exer- 
cises were conducted by Miss Hughes, 

the theme of the Buffalo Convention being 
the theme for the day: “‘Our Faith and Its 

Extension.” Brief talks were given by 
Dr. Lowe, Mrs. Lowe and Mrs. George E. 

Huntley, state president. Mrs. Lowe sang 
two beautiful solos. The Miner Charit- 

able Society conducted its business meet- 
ing in the afternoon, outlining extensive 
plans for the winter’s work. 

Fast Boston.—Rev. Hendrik Vossema, 
pastor. The friends in this church are 
rejoicing in the improved appearance of 
the Sunday school rooms. During the 
summer, Mr. John Watson and a corps of 
helpers thoroughly cleaned walls, floors, 
and furniture, repainting and refinishing 
everything. It meant forty-five evenings 
of hard work, and even devoted Mr. 
Watson admits that the task grew irksome 
before it was finished. The church school, 
under the efficient leadership of Earle 
Dolphin, had an attendance of forty-five 
on arecent Sunday. Oct. 7, teachers and 
officers gathered for a supper, with Rev.. 
Hendrik Vossema, Mrs. Vossema, Mr. John 
Watson, and Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, 
D. D., as guests. Dr. Earle says it was 
one of the most cheerful and responsive 
groups she has met. Mrs. Vossema says. 
that she and her husband always go home 
from East Boston happy. A live church,. 
doing a constructive piece of work where, 
a few years ago, some people thought all 
hope was gone. Many of the church 
school teachers are young, but they meet 
monthly at the home of the minister for 
study of their great responsibilty. 

Yarmouthport.—During the summer, 
we have had as our regular minister Rev. 
Lester L. Lewis of Waterville, Maine. Mr. 
Lewis has a small farm at South Yar- 
mouth and spends his summers there. 
Now that Mr. Lewis has returned to 
Waterville, Rev. George B. Spurr, Uni- 
tarian, is supplying through October. 
We are not a large company, but we do our 
work faithfully in every department. 
The little church school starts the new 
season under encouraging conditions. We 
hope that it may be possible, when Proy- 
incetown settles a permanent minister, to 
have that minister take the services here. 


Michigan 
Lansing.—Rey. Ellsworth C. Reamon, 
pastor. The Universalist church is well 
represented in the Community Welfare 
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Fund activities. Mr. Charles S. Smith 
and Mr. D. D. Harris are members of the 
Fund’s board of trustees. Both of these 
men serve on the boards of certain of the 
private agencies. Mr. Reamon, in addi- 
tion to his work as chairman of Publicity, 
is a trustee of three of the private agencies. 
Mrs. Reamon is a member of the Girl 
Scout Council. Miss Emily M. Bullitt 
is secretary of the local chapter of the 
Red Cross. Mr. D. D. Harris resur- 
rected the Palmer Shoe Fund, and as a 


result thousands of children were provided. 


with shoes during the past year. These 
and others like them are putting the Social 
Gospel to work in their community. 
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WHC’S WHO 


* 
* 

* 
a * 
Rev. F. C. Hoggarth is an honors * 
graduate in philosophy of London * 
University. He has been in the * 
ministry of the Methodist Churchin * 
England since 1907. 
Don C. Seitz, son of Rev. J. A. * 
Seitz, was born in Ohio, educated * 
in Maine, and has spent the greater * 
part of his life in New York City. * 
He was advertising manager and * 
business manager of the New York * 
World and manager of the Evening * 
World, also one of the editors of the * 
Outlook. is 
Rev. Robert Grenville Armstrong * 

is pastor of the South Congrega- * 
tional Church in Pittsfield, Mass. ~ 
Rev. Maude Lyon Cary is one of * 
our missionaries to Japan, now in * 
this country on furlough. s 
Rev. Harry F. Fister is the pas- * 
tor of the Universalist church in +* 
Milford, Mass. ag 
Nicholas S. Stankovich is a Ser- * 
bian, now studying international * 
law at Harvard. - 
Winifred L. Chappell is one of * 
the secretaries of the Methodist * 
Federation for Social Service. 
* 

* 
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AROOSTOOK COUNTY ASSOCIA- 
TION OF RELIGIOUS LIBERALS 


The nineteenth semi-annual meeting of 
the Aroostook County Association of Re- 
ligious Liberals was held with the Presque 
Isle Unitarian church on Sunday, Oct. 4, 
with one of the largest assemblies in years. 

The meeting was called to order at 11 
a.m. Many of the members drove sixty 
miles to attend this meeting. Seated on 
the platform were the Rev. Edwin Cun- 
ningham, pastor of the Universalist church 
of Caribou, the Rev. Katharine Ball, pas- 
tor of the Universalist church of Oakfield, 
and the Rev. George A. MacKay, pastor 
of the Unitarian church of Houlton. The 
Presque Isle and Fort Fairfield churches 
have no ministers. 

The morning program was in charge of 


the Rev. Edwin Cunningham, and the 
Rey. Edward H. Cotton, pastor of the 
Second Congregational (Unitarian) Church 
of Marblehead, Mass., was the speaker. 
Mr. Cotton brought a wonderful message 
and his address was followed very closely. 

Immediately after the service a hounti- 
ful luncheon was served in the dining-room 
of the church. 

The business session was called to order 
by James Holden, president of the Asso- 
ciation. It was voted to hold the annual 
meeting with the Houlton Unitarian 
church in June. A rising vote of thanks 
was given the Presque Isle ladies for their 
wonderful hospitality. 

The afternoon service began at 2.30, 
with Bernard Archibald at the organ. 
This part of the service was greatly en- 
joyed. Presque Isle has a wonderful 
pipe organ. The Rev. Edward H. Cot- 
ton was again the speaker for the after- 
noon, and his subject was “The Liberal 


. Heritage.” 


The churches represented at this session 
were the Universalist church of Caribou 
with twenty members present, the Uni- 
versalist church of Oakfield with seventeen 
members present, the Unitarian church of 
Houlton with forty-one members present, 
Presque Isle with twenty-three, and Fort 
Fairfield with four members. 

* * 


TUFTS COLLEGE NOTES 


All the departments of Tufts College, 
Jackson, and Crane opened with fine at- 
tendance. The number of students al- 
lowed to enter the freshman classes is 
limited. This quota was reached and 
many denied entrance. In the upper 
classes a few of the old students dependent 
upon themselves did not come back, as 
they were unable to get remunerative em- 
ployment during the summer. Colleges 
generally have suffered from a depletion 
of classes due to financial reasons; Tufts, 
however, has been unusually favored. 

President and Mrs. Cousens are on a 
much-needed and much-deserved vaca- 
tion. They sailed to Hamburg and there 
took ship for Cape Town. Their long 
voyage is to be a leisurely one, stopping at 
Lisbon, Marseilles, Genoa, and Port 
Said. From there they go down the east 
coast of Africa. On their return they take 
ship direct from Southern Africa to New 
York City. During the eleven years 
President Cousens has been at the head 
of the college he has taken no vacation, 
and this seemed the time when he could 
best leave the responsibilities here. Under 
his management Tufts has moved ahead, 
with new buildings, beautified grounds, 
increases in faculty and students, and new 
advantages for the School of Medicine in 
Boston. When the president returns it 
is expected that the new and large building 
for physical education will be completed. 
It now looms large on College Avenue and 
promises to provide all that lovers of 
physical culture can desire. 


Crane Theological School has a very 
satisfying attendance in the way of num- 
bers and mature youth: The School is 
glad to welcome to its faculty one of its 
alumni, Rev. Alfred S. Cole, Tufts, ’18. 
He is now assistant professor of homiletics. 
He was popular here as a student and has 
a hearty welcome back to his Alma Mater. 

The annual Russell lecture is to be 
given by Rev. J. A. C. Fagginer Auer, 
Ph. D., on Sunday, Oct. 18, at 3.30, in 
Goddard Chapel. His subject is ‘“Re- 
ligion for To-day.’”’ Friends of the college 
are invited to this lecture. Following 
this, the reception, which is usually given 
by President and Mrs. Cousens at their 
home to the newcomers on the faculty, 
will be given at the residence of Dean 
McCollester. 

Plans are already in hand to carry on 
during the mid-year a series of religious 
educational classes for the teachers of 
Sunday schools in Medford and Somer- 
ville. This was done last year under the 
direction of Professor Ratcliff, with an 
attendance of over 250. An increasing 
number of teachers in the vicinity of the 
college are asking for opportunities to at- 
tend special classes in Religious Education 
and kindred subjects. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1931 
iPFeviOUsl yi TrepOTted sc tas a ore 1,064 
SNopdoyareoys IMIR 8 Su dosh on ao cbs bbe iat 
Oaklandonwinds), soe ae 1 
Mitchell villemlowa am ee ee 1 
TOGA yt Ron ae en ee 1,077 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 467. Foxboro, 
Mass., 2. Oaklandon, Ind., 3. Mitchell- 


ville, Iowa, 2. Waterloo, Iowa, 3. New 
Haven, Conn., 1. Total, 478. 


Notices 


NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

License of Arthur W. Webster renewed for one 
year, to expire Oct. 7, 1932. 

License granted Will E. Roberts for one year, to 
expire Sept. 19, 1932. 

Received on transfer from Massachusetts, Rev. 
Arthur A. Blair and Rev. Arthur W. Grose, D. D., 
dated Sept. 15, 1931. 

Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
ake 


CALIFORNIA Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION 

The California Young People’s Christian Union 
of the Universalist Church will hold their annual 
convention Sunday afternoon, November 1, 1931, at 

the First Universalist Church in Pasadena, Calif. 

Mary Gaylord, Secretary-Treasurer. 

oe 
MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Renewed license of Edwin W. Grilley for one 
year. Accepted Rev. Lorenzo D. Case on transfer 


from Massachusetts. 
G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
ee 


ALABAMA CONVENTION 
The 31st annual session of the Alabama Univer- 
salist Convention will be held in the Universalist 
church in Camp Hill, Ala., Oct. 30 and 31, and Nov. 1, 
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for the purpose of hearing reports, electing officers, 
and transacting any other business that may legally 
come before it. 

Martha Langley, Secretary. 


THE UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 
Tuesday, October 20, Ministers’: Conference, 


Hotel Statler. Morning—Subject: “Preaching in 
the Modern World.” Speakers: Rev. Elmore M. 
McKee, former chaplain of Yale University, now 
rector of Trinity Church, Buffalo, author of ‘“‘What 
Can Students Believe?” Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
minister of the First Unitarian Church of Buffalo. 
Discussion from the floor. The two addresses will 
be limited to thirty minutes each. They will deal 
particularly with the new technique and emphasis 
needed in preaching to a modern congregation. 
Ample opportunity will be allowed for discussion. 
Afternoon—Subject: ‘‘Modernizing the Church 
Service.” Speaker: Rev. Tracy Pullman, Cleve- 
fand, Ohio. The afternoon addresses will likewise 
be limited to thirty minutes each. They will deal 
with experiments in modernizing the service of 
worship, according to dignified and elevated stand- 
ards. Ample opportunity for discussion. The 
day’s program will close with the business meeting 
of the Universalist Ministerial Union, reports of of- 
ficers, ete. Onportunity will be given here for the 
discussion of denominational projects, the airing of 
any grievances, imagined or otherwise, which the 
ministers may have. 

Wednesday, October 21, Grace-Messiah Uni- 
versalist Church, North and Mariner Streets. Ever 
ning—7.15 Call to order. Partial Roll Call. Ap- 
pointment of Sessional Committees. 7.30. Ser- 
vice of Worship. Occasional sermon, Rev. H. W. 
Reed, D. D., New York. Communion service. 
Offering for Gunn Ministerial Relief und. 

Thursday, October 22, Hotel Statler Ball Room. 
Morning—8.30. Devotional service, conducted by 
Rev. N. E. McLaughlin, Wisconsin. General 
Theme: “Some First Things of Jesus.’’ Subject: 
“The Kingdom of Inwardness.” 9. Business ses- 
sion. Call to order. Roll Call. President’s Ad- 
dress. Reports—Board of ‘Trustees, Treasurer, 
Secretary and General Superintendent, Board of 
Foreign Missions, Commissions and Committees. 
Afternoon—2 to 4. Conferences of Commissions; 
Comity and Unity, Rev. F. W. Perkins, D. D., 
presiding. Social Welfare, Rev. C. H. Pennoyer 
presiding. Subject: Social aith and Social Forces. 
1. The Cure and Prevention of Crime. 2. The 
Cure and Prevention of Unemployment. Evening— 
7.30. Platform Meeting. Presiding: Rev. Roger F. 
tz, D. D. General Theme: ‘Our Faith and Its 
Extension.”” Ten minute addresses: ‘Extending 
Our Faith in an Old New England Parish,” Rev. 
Seth R. Brooks, Massachusetts. ‘‘Church Exten- 
sion in Canada.” ‘“‘Churech Extension in Califor- 
nia.”’ ‘Church Extension in the South,” Rev. H. L. 
Canfield, North Carolina. ‘‘Church Extension in 
Colorado,” Rev. H. H. Niles, Colorado. “Church 
Extension in the Middle West,’”’ Rev. W. H. Mac- 
pherson, L. H. D., Illinois. 

Friday, October 23, Hotel Statler Ball Room. 
Morning—8.30. Devotional service, conducted by 
Rev. N. E. McLaughlin, Wisconsin. General 
Theme: “Some First Things of Jesus.’’ Subject: 
“Life That Is More than Meat.” 9. Business 
Session. Report of Committee on Official Reports. 
Report of Committee on Resolutions. Report of 
Committee on Nominations. Election of Officers. 
Afternoon—2 to 4. Conference of Commission on 
Foreign Relations and World Peace, Rev. H. E. 
Benton, D. D., Pennsylvania, presiding. Evening— 
7.30. Platform Meeting. General Theme: “Our 
Faith and Its Extension.”” Address: Rev. Henry M. 
‘Cary, D. D., Japan. Address: (Speaker to be as- 
signed). ‘‘Our Church as It Is,” illustrated by 
Jantern slides. 

Saturday, October 24, Hotel Statler Ball Room. 
Morning—8.30. Devotional service, conducted by 
Rev. N. E. McLaughlin, Wisconsin. General 
Theme: “Some First Things of Jesus.” Subject: 
“Treasures of the Heart.’”? 9. Business session. 
Evening—Convention Banquet for all. Greetings 
from denominational representatives. Speaker: Mrs. 
Stella Marek Cushing. 

Sunday, October 25, Grace-Messiah Universalist 


Church, North and Mariner Streets. Morning— 
10.45. Service of worship. Sermon: Rev. M. D. 
Shutter, D. D., Minnesota. Evening—7.30. Plat- 
form Meeting. Presiding: Rev. F. D. Adams, D. D., 


Michigan. Address: Rev. C. R. Skinner, D. D., 
Massachusetts. Address: Mr. Barclay Acheson, 
New York. 


Obituary 


William James Armstrong 

William James Armstrong, son of John and Jean- 
nette Dunlap Armstrong, was born in Deckerville, 
Michigan, Dec. 24, 1880, and died Sept. 24, 1931. 

He was educated in the schools of Sanillae County, 
the Kdwardsburg High School, and Valparaiso 
University. He taught for some years in the public 
schools, and later became a teacher of violin, fol- 
lowing this profession until failing health made 
such work impossible. 

He became a Christian many years ago, and 
united with the Methodist Episeopal Church and 
remained a member of it until he removed to Liberty, 
when he transferred his membership to the First 
Universalist Church of East Liberty. He was 
greatly interested in the church and its advance- 
ment, and unstintedly gave his time and talents 
to its work. 

He was of a gentle and kindly disposition and made 
friends wherever he went. 

He was the second of a family of four children, 
only one of whom is living. 

He was united in marriage to Miss Verna Paul, 
July 2, 1908, at Edwardsburg, Michigan. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Verna Armstrong, 
one brother, Edwin J., of Saginaw, Michigan, and 
a host of other relatives and friends. 

The funeral, which was in charge of Rev. Ells- 
worth C. Reamon of Lansing, assisted by Rev. 
Thomas Murray of Concord, was held at the home in 
Somerset Center, on Monday, Sept. 28, with in- 
terment at Edwardsburg, Michigan. 


Mrs. Hester A. Stubbs 


Mrs. Hester A. Stubbs, widow of Horace Stubbs, 
died Aug. 3 at her home in Woburn, Mass. Her 
maiden name was Smali. She was born in Abbott, 
Maine, May 14, 1844, and was educated in the schools 
of that state. After her marriage she lived at Hamp- 
den, Maine. She moved to Woburn eighteen years 
ago. 

She was a member of the Universalist church in 
Sangerville, Maine, and an attendant upon the Uni- 
tarian church in Woburn, and always was an ardent 
church worker. 

By her sunny disposition and unfailing thought- 
fulness, she made a wide circle of friends. 

She is survived by a daughter, Mrs. Flora E. 
Leathers of Woburn. 

The funeral services at Woburn on Aug. 6 were 
conducted by Rev. Harold E. Pickett, and the ser- 
vices at Hampden, Maine, were conducted by the 
Methodist minister of that town. 


George W. Bolton 


George W. Bolton of New Haven, Conn., died at 
his home on October 1, 1931, after a short illness. 
Mr. Bolton was born in Halifax, N. S., Sept. 18, 
1844. For many years he was a resident of New 
Haven. He was a faithful member of the Univer- 
salist group and will be greatly missed. Mr. Bol- 
ton never married. He is survived by a sister, Miss 
Maria Bolton, and a brother, James R. Bolton, 
both of New Haven. His long life of eighty-seven 
years was a useful and helpful one. He was a good 
man and a sincere Christian. Services in his mem- 
ory were held on Oct. 3, 1931, and were conducted 
by Rey. T. A. Fischer. : 


Mrs. Ella G. Clark 


Mrs. Ella G. Clark, who died Sunday, Sept. 13, at 
Reading, Mass., was for the greater part of her life 
a resident of Jamaica Plain, where her late husband, 
Eugene W. Clark, conducted a dry goods store, 

Mrs. Clark was born in Norwood seventy-six 
years ago. Her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin 
Putnam, lived for many years in Jamaica Plain, 
where during her widowhood Mrs. Putnam long con- 
ducted a private school. 

Mrs. Clark was a loyal Universalist and attended 
the Jamaica Plain Universalist church. 


Crackling 


The chief constable of a small English 
town was also an expert veterinary sur- 
geon. One night his telephone bell rang. 

“Is Mr. Blank there?” said an agitated 
voice. 

Mrs. Blank answered yes, and inquired: 

“Do you want my husband in his capac- 
ity of veterinary surgeon or as chief 
constable?” 

“Both, madam,” came the reply. ‘‘We 
can’t get our new bulldog to open his 


‘mouth, and—there’s a burglar in it.”— 


Boston Transcript. 
Eo * 

The village fire engine was careering 
toward a small hamlet. 

Suddenly a hefty housewife left a group 
of her cronies and, dashing into the middle 
of the road, waved her arms frantically in 
front of the oncoming engine. The driver 
pulled up with a jerk. 

‘‘Where’s the fire?’”’ he shouted. 

“Well, that takes the cake,” retorted 
the woman. “That’s just what we all 
want to know!”’—Tit-Bits. 

e  # 

Mrs. A.: ‘“‘There ought to be a special 
place in heaven for ministers’ wives.” 

“Perhaps you’re right,’”’ responded Mrs. 
B., the minister’s wife, “but I would 
much rather go with my husband.”’— New 
Outlook. 

ie 

We are willing to let bygones be bygones 
and wouldn’t care much how the youth of 
to-day got rid of the dead languages, if 
they only wouldn’t murder the one we 
have now.—Boston Herald. 

x 

“Tell me, Jock, is my golf getting any 
better?” 

“Weel, it’s no’ gettin’ better, an’ it’s 
no’ gettin’ wur-r-se. It’s just gettin’ 
queerer.”’—The Humorist. 

* * 

“Face the future with caution,’ ad- 
vises an eminent financial authority. 
You bet we will. We’re not going to let 
it sneak up behind and do what the past 
did.—Boston Herald. 

* * 

Was Ditch Digger Last Week; Now a 
University Secretary.—Head-line. Well, 
in these days of slack employment a man 
has to take what he can get.—Springfield 
Union. 

* * 

Magnate: “The man who marries my 
daughter will want a lot of money.” 

Suitor (hopefully): ‘Well, sir, nobody 
wants it more than J do.”— Humorist. 

o* ok 

We don’t see how it will ever be possible 
to finance another World War unless we 
can get a trade-in allowance on the old 
one.— Nashville Southern Lumberman. 

* * 

An observer says he knows now why 
Eugenie was forced to flee from Paris.— 
Duluth News-Tribune. 
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Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and. in such ehoice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


The Significance of 
Jesus Christ 


by 
Rev. Willard C. Selleck, D.D. 


A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an 
Always Vital Theme 


“For those who would honor the Master by 
trying to understand him”’ 


Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 


The Corner Stone 


A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 
Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 
Contents 

1. John Arrives. 

2. New Friends Appear. 

8. The Parting of the Ways. 

4. Off the Trail. 

8. Cupid Goes to Church. 

6. John Murray Encounters Univer- 

salists. 
7. The Call of the Spirit. 
8. Universalism and Murray Journey 
Together. 

9. “The Lord Will Provide.” 
10. Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
11. One Who Never Turned His Back. 
12, “The Old Order Changeth.”’ 
13. The Crest of the Hill. 
14. Across the Border. 

175 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 
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Educational 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


A Brcpersrory School 


‘GODDARD 


for Girls 
in the Vermont Hills 


with a Universalist Background 
Special programs for high school graduates 
Courses in Art and Music 
Accommodations for a small group of 
Junior Girls to do Grade Work 
under ideal conditions 
SCHOOL OPENS SEPTEMBER 15 


Home conferences by appointment anywhere in the 
East. For information please address 
MISS MELITA KNOWLES, Prin. 


Goddard School for Girls 
RRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


CHURCH |SUPPLIES 
Reeponeine Houses): - Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. _ 


Church Pews 
Church Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Prinier 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


Subscribe for 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
52 issues for $2.50 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMED 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOv) 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOO 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the resy-e 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Sch: .' 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodte 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
fing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides: 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a. 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully to- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town, 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mas 


| Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 

COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office Management, ormal 

‘ommercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new bu ilding. Graduates 


placed. For Catalogue write 
F. H. BURDETT, President 
“156 Stuart St., Boston 
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Embodies Every Modern Feature in Dictionary Making 


New Universal “Graphic” Dictionary ‘= ss 


Includes Thousands of New Words in Aviation, Radio, and Other 
Fields of Present-Day Activities that have recently come into use 


Encyclopedic Contents 


Contains Synonyms and 
Antonyms, Mythological 
and Classical Names, 
Terms used in Commerce 
and Law, Tables of 
Weights, Measures and 
Money, Christian Names, 
Parts of Speech, Prefixes 
and Suffixes, Forms of Ad- 
dress, Abbreviation, etc. 


FAS 


Shows at a Glance 


How to divide each word 
into syllables, whether or 

not a word begins with a 
capital letter, how to pro- 
nounce each word. 
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Also contains an appendix 
containing valuable infor- 
mation, 
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